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“A GRAIN OF CORN FOR BILLY.” 


By W. M. Cary. 
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THE LADY OF THE ICE. * 


By James De Mitte, Avrnor or “Tae Donae Circe Aproap,” 
“Corp AND CreEsE,” ETC. 

CHAPTER XXTIII.—A FRIEND BECOMES AN ENEMY.—MEDITATIONS 
ON THE ANCIENT AND VENERABLE FABLE OF THE DOG IN 
THE MANGER.—THE CORRUPTION OF THE HUMAN HEART.— 
CONSIDERATION OF THE WHOLE SITUATION.—ATTEMPTS TO 
COUNTERMINE JACK, AND FINAL RESOLVE. 


So Jack left, and so I stood staring after him in furious indigna- 
tion. 

“ By Jove!” I exclaimed, addressing my own honorable self, “ are 
you going to stand that sort of thing, Macrorie? And at your time 
of life, my boy! You, twent¥-two years of age, six feet high, and 
with your knowledge of the world! You're not altogether an ass, are 
you? I think Iecan depend on you, my boy. You'll stand up for 
your rights. She’s yours, old chap. Cling to her. Remember your 
ancestors. You'll get her, and if Jack chooses to make a fool of 
himself, let him!” 

After this expression of opinion, I replaced my last pipe and tum- 
bler, and resumed my seat. Over my head the clouds rolled; through 
my brain penetrated the gentle influence, bringing tranquillity and 
peace ; bringing also wisdom, and the power of planning and of re- 
solving. 

My reflections made me feel that Nora must be mine. She seemed 
dearer than all the world, and all that. Hadn’t I saved her life? I 
had. Then that life was mine. No one else had such a claim on her 
asT had. Jack’s absurd pretence at a claim was all confounded stuff 
and nonsense. I considered his attitude on this occasion a piece of 
the worst kind of selfishness, not to speak of its utter madness. The 
dog in the manger was nothing to this. I was not the man to let my- 
self be pushed aside in this way. He would not have thought of her 
if [ had not put in my claim. Before that she was no more to him 
than “ Number Three,” one of his tormentors from whom he longed 
to get free, one who annoyed him with letters. All this he had con- 
fessed to me. Yet the moment that I told him my story, and informed 
him of her identity with the Lady of the Ice, at once he changed 
about, and declared he would never give her up. 

All of which reminded me forcibly of the language of a venerable 
female friend, who used to hold up her hands and exclaim, “Oh, 
dear! Oh, my! Oh, the corruption of the human heart! Oh, dear! 
Oh, my!” 

On the other hand, I was not so blind but that I could see that 
Jack's impudent and ridiculous claim to Miss O'Halloran had made her 
appear in a somewhat different light from that in which I had hitherto 
viewed her. Until that time I had no well-defined notions. My 
mind vibrated between her image and that of Marion. But now Miss 
O'Halloran suddenly became all in all tome. Jack’s claim on her 
made me fully conscious of my superior claim, and this I deter- 
mined to enforce at all hazards. And thus the one end, aim, and pur- 
pose of my life, suddenly and almost instantaneously darted up within 
me, and referred to making Miss O'Halloran my own. 

But, if this was to be done, I saw that it must be done quickly. 
Jack’s blood was up. He had declared that he would win her, and 
had departed with this declaration. I knew him well enough to 
feel sure that his action would be prompt. He was capable of any 
act of folly or of desperation. If I could hope to contend success- 
fully against him, it would be necessary for me to be as foolish and as 
desperate. I must go in for a headlong game. It was to be a regular 
steeple-chase. No dilly-dallying—no shuffling—no coquetting—no 
wooing—but bold, instant, and immediate action. And why not? 
Out intercourse on the ice had been less than a day, but those hours 
were protracted singly to the duration of years, and we had been 
forced into intimacy by the peril of our path and the horror of our 
way. We were beaten together by the tempest, rocked by the ice, 
we sank together in the wave, together we crossed the tottering ice- 
ridge—together we evaded the fall of avalanches. Again and again, on 
that one unparalleled journey, she had received her life from me. Was 
all this to count for nothing? This! Why, this was every thing. 
What could her recollections of Jack be when compared to her recol- 
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lections of me? For one who came to her as I had come there need 
be no delay. Enough to tell her what my feelings were—to urge and 
implore her for immediate acceptance of my vows. 

This was my fixed resolve; but when, where, and how? I could 
not go to the house again for two days, and, during two days, Jack 
would have the advantage. No doubt he would at once reply to that 
last letter of hers. No doubt he would fling away every thought but 
the one thought of her. No doubt he would write her a letter full of 
protestations of love, and implore her, fot the last time, to fly with 
him. He had done so before. In his new mood he might do it again, 
The thought made my blood run cold. The more I dwelt upon it, the 
more confident I was that Jack would do this. 

And what could I do? 

One of two ways could be adopted : 

First, I might go there on the following day, and call on Miss O’Hal- 
loran. Her father would be away. 

And, secondly, I might write her a letter. 

But neither of these plans seemed satisfactory. In the first place, 
I did not feel altogether prepared to go and call on her for such a pur- 
pose. It came on a fellow too suddenly. In the second place, a let- 
ter did not seem to be the proper style of thing. The fact is, when a 
fellow seeks a lady, he ought to do it face to face, if possible. 

The more I thought of it, the more strongly I felt the absolute ne- 
cessity of waiting for those two days which should intervene before I 
could go. Then I might go on a regular invitation. Then I might 
have an additional opportunity of finding out her sentiments toward 
me. In fact, I concluded to wait. 

And so I waited. 

The two days passed slowly. Jack, of course, kept aloof, and I 
saw nothing and heard nothing of him. Where he was, or what he 
was doing, I could not tell. I could only conjecture. And all my 
conjectures led to the fixed conviction that Jack in his desperation 
had written to her, and proposed flight. 

This conviction became intensified more and more every hour. I 
grew more and more impatient. My mood became one of constant 
and incessant fidgetiness, nervousness, and harrowing suspense. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT.—THE HOUR AP 
PROACHES, AND WITH IT THE MAN.—THE LADY OF THE ICE. 
—A TUMULTUOUS MEETING.—OUTPOURING OF TENDER EMO- 
TIONS.—AGITATION OF THE LADY.—A SUDDEN INTERRUP- 
TION.—AN INJURED MAN.—AN AWFUL, FEARFUL, DIREFUL, 
AND UTTERLY-CRUSHING REVELATION.—WHO IS THE LADY 
OF THE ICE? 


Ar last the appointed evening came, and I prepared to go to 0’Hal 
loran’s. .By this time I was roused up to a pitch of excitement suct. 
as I had never before experienced. For two days and two nights I 
had been brooding and dreaming over this one subject, imagining all 
sorts of things, making all sorts of conjectures about Jack’s letter 
and Miss O’Halloran’s reception of it. Was it possible that she could 
share his madness and his desperation? That I could not tell. Wom- 
en in love, and men in love also, will always act madly and desperately. 
But was she in love? Could that serene, laughing, merry, happy face 
belong to one who was capable of a sudden act of desperation—of 
one who would flit with Jack, and fling her father into sorrow at a 
moment's warning? How could that be? So by turns my hopes and 
my fears rose in the ascendant, and the end of it all was that, by the 
time I reached O’Halloran’s door, Jack himself, in his most frantic 
mood, could not have been more perfectly given up to any headlong 
piece of rashness, folly, and desperation, than I was. 

I knocked at the door. 

I was admitted, and shown into the room. O'Halloran, I was 
told, had just arrived, and was dressing. Would I be kind enough tc 
wait ? 

I sat down. 

In about two minutes I heard a light footstep. 

My heart beat fast. 

Some one was coming. 

Who? 

The light footstep and the rustling dress showed that it was 4 
lady. 

But who? 
Was it the servant ? 
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Or Marion ? 

Was it Nora ? 

My heart actually stood still as these possibilities suggested them- 
selves, and I sat glaring at the door. 

The figure entered. 

My heart gave a wild bound; the blood surged to my face, and 
boiled in my veins. It was Nora’s self! It was—it was—my Nora! 

I rose as she entered. She greeted me with her usual beaming and 
fascinating smile. I took her hand, and did not say a word for a few 
moments. The hour had come. I was struggling to speak. Here 
she was. This was the opportunity for which I had longed. But 
what should I say ? 

“T’ve been longing to see you alone,” I cried, at last. ‘“ Have you 
forgotten that day on the ice? Have you forgotten the eternal hours 
of that day? Do you remember how you clung to me as we crossed 
the ice-ridge, while the waves were surging behind us, and the great 
ice-heaps came crashing down? Do you remember how I raised you 
up as you fell lireless, and carried your senseless form, springing over 
the open channel, and dashing up the cliff? And I lost you, and now 
I’ve found you again!” 

I stopped, and looked at her earnestly, to see how she received my 
words. 

And here let me confess that such a mode of address was not gen- 
erous or chivalrous, nor was it at all in good taste. True chivalry 
would have scorned to remind another of an obligation conferred ; but 
then, you see, this was a very peculiar case. In love, my boy, all the 
ordinary rules of life, and that sort of thing, you know, must give 
way to the exigencies of the hour. And this was a moment of dire 
exigency, in which much had to be said in the most energetic manner. 
Besides, I spoke what I thought, and that’s my chief excuse after 
all, 

I stopped and looked at her; but, as I looked, I did not feel rea- 
son to be satisfied with my success so far. She retreated a step, and 
tried to withdraw her hand. She looked at me with a face of per- 
plexity and despair. Seeing this, I let go her hand. She clasped 
both hands together, and looked at me in silence. 

“ What!” said I, tragically, yet sincerely—for a great, dark, bitter 
disappointment rose up within me—“ what! Is all this nothing ? 
Has it all been nothing to you? Alas! what else could I expect? I 
might have known it all. No. You never thought of me. You could 
not. I was less than the driver to you. If you had thought of me, 
you never would have run away and left me when I was wandering 
over the country thinking only of you, with all my heart yearning 
after you, and seeking only for some help to send you. And yet there 
was that in our journey which might at least have elicited from you 
some word of sympathy.” 

There again, my friend, I was ungenerous, unchivalrous, ani all 


that. Bad enough is it to remind one of favors done; but, on the | 


heels of that, to go deliberately to work and reproach one for want 
of gratitude, is ten times worse. By Jove! And for this, as for the 
other, my only excuse is the exigencies of the hour. 

Meanwhile she stood with an increasing perplexity and grief in 
every look and gesture. She cast at me a look of utter despair. She 
wrung her hands ; and at last, as I ended, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, what shall Ido? what shall I do? Oh, dear! Oh, what a 
dreadful, dreadful thing! Oh, dear!” 

Her evident distress touched me to the heart. Evidently, she was 
compromised with Jack, and was embarrassed by this. 

“Follow your own heart,” said I, mournfully. “ But say—can 
you not give me some hope? Can you not give me one kind 
word ?” 

“Oh, dear!” she cried; “it’s dreadful. I don’t know what to 
do. It’s all a mistake. Oh, I wish you could only know all! And 
me!! What in the world can I do!” 

“Oh, Miss O'Halloran!” said I; “I love you—I adore—you— 
and—oh, Miss O’Halloran !—I—” 

“Miss O'Halloran!” she cried, starting back as I advanced once 
more, and tried to take her hand. 

“Nora, then,” said I. “ Dearest, sweetest! You cannot be in- 
different. Oh, Nora!” and I grasped her hand. 

But at that moment I was startled by a heavy footstep at the 
pond I dropped Nora’s hand, which she herself snatched away, and 
urned. 





He stood for a moment looking at us, and then he burst out into a 
roar of laughter. 

“ Macrorie!” he cried—‘ Macrorie! May the divil saize me if I 
don’t beleeve that ye’re indulgin’ in gallanthries.” 

Now, at that moment, his laughter sounded harsh and ominous; 
but I had done no wrong, and so, in conscious innocence, I said: 

“Mr. O'Halloran, you are right in your conjecture; but I assure 
you that it was no mere gallantry; for, sir, I have a strong affection 
for Miss O’Halloran, and have just asked her for her hand.” 

“ Miss O'Halloran!” cried he. “ Miss O'Halloran! Sure, why 
didn’t ye ask hersilf, thin, like a man?” 

“ Oh, dear!” cried Nora, taking O’Halloran’s arm, and turning her 
beautiful, pleading face up to his—‘“ oh, dear! It’s all a dreadful, 
dreadful mistake. He doesn’t know whol am. He thinks that J am 
Miss O'Halloran.” 

“You!” I cried. “You! Why, are you not? Of course, you 
are. Who else are you?” 

“ Oh, tell him, tell him!” cried Nora. “It’s so dreadful! Such 
a horrid, horrid mistake to make! ” 

A bright light flashed all over O’Halloran’s face. He looked at 
me, and then at Nora; and then there came forth a peal of laughter 
which would have done honor to any of the gods at the Olympian 
table. This time the laughter was pure, and fresh, and joyous, and 
free. 

“ Miss O'Halloran!” he cried—“ ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Miss O’Hal- 
loran! ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Miss O'Halloran! Oh, be the powers, it’s 
me that'll nivir get over that same! Miss O’Halloran! An’ givin’ 
wee to sintimint—ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! an’ askin’ for riciproceetce av’ 
tindir attachmint—ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! What in the woide wurruld 
ivir injuiced ye to think that me own little Nora was Miss O’Hal- 
loran ?” 

“Miss O'Halloran? Why,” said I, “what else could I suppose ? 
I recoliect now, when you introduced me the other night, you didn’t 
mention her name; and, if she isn’t Miss O’Halloran, who is she? 
Let me know now, at least. But my sentiments remain the same,” I 
concluded, “‘ whatever name she has.” 

“ The divull they do!” said O'Halloran, with a grin, “ Well, thin, 
the quicker ye cheenge yer sintimints, the betther. Me own Nora— 
she’s not Miss O’Halloran—an’ lucky for me—she’s somethin’ betther 
—she’s—MRS. O’HALLORAN !!!” 

Let the curtain fall. There, reader, you have it. We won’t at- 
tempt to enlarge—will we? We'll omit the exploding thunder-bolt— 
won't we? I will quietly put an end to this chapter, so as to give you 


leisure to meditate over the woes of Macrorie. 


CHAPTER XXV.—RECOVERY FROM THE LAST GREAT SHOCK.— 
GENIALITY OF MINE HOST.—OFF AGAIN AMONG ANTIQUI- 
TIES.—THE FENIANS.—A STARTLING REVELATION BY ONE OF 
THE INNER CIRCLE.—POLITICS, POETRY, AND PATHOS.—FAR- 
REACHING PLANS AND DEEP-SEATED PURPOSES. 


I was to dine with O’Halloran, and, though for some time I was 
overwhelmed, yet I rallied rapidly, and soon recovered. O’Halloran 
himself was full of fun. The event had apparently only excited his 
laughter, and appeared to him as affording material for nothing else 
than endless chaff and nonsense. 

As for Nora, she had been so agitated that she did not come to 
dinner, nor did Marion make her appearance. This was the only thing 
that gave me discomfort. O’Halloran seemed to understand how 
natural my mistake was, and I supposed that he made every allow- 
‘ance, and all that. 

We sat at table for a long time. O'Halloran discoursed on his 
usual variety of subjects. Something occurred which suggested the 
Fenians, whereupon he suddenly stopped; and, looking earnestly at _ 
me, he said : 

“ Ye know I’m a Fenian?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“T make no sayerit of it,” said he. “As a British officer, you're 
my mortal inimee in my capaceetee as a Fenian ; but at this table, and 
in this house, we’re nayther one thing nor the other, You're only 
Macrorie, and I’m only O'Halloran. Still I don’t mind talking of the 
subject of Fenianism; it’s an important one, and will one day take 
up a great speece in histhory. I don’t intind to indulge in any offin- 
sive objurgeetions ageenst the Saxon, nor will I mintion the wrongs 
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He suddenly stopped; and, looking earnestly 


of Oireland. Ill only culoighten you as to the purpose, the maining, 
and the attichood of the Fenian ordher.” 

With these words he rose from the table, and chatted on general 
subjects, while the servants brought in the spoons, glasses, tumblers, 
and several other things. Beneath the genial influence of these, 
O’Ifalloran soon grew eloquent, and resumed his remarks on the Fe- 
nians. 

“The Fenian ordher,” he began, “ has two eems. One is abroad ; 
the other is at home. 

“ The first is that which is kipt before the oyes of the mimbers of 
the outher circles. It manes the liberection of Oireland, and perpitual 
inmity to England. This purpose has its mancefesteetion in the at- 
tacks which have alriddy been made on the inimy. Two inveesions 
small 
interproises have been set on fut in Oireland and in England; and 
these things serve the purpose of keeping before the moinds of the 
mimbers the prospict of som3 grand attack on the inimy, and of foirin’ 
their ardhor, 


have been made on Canada. Innumerable and multeefeerious 


“But there is an innermost cirele, sayeludhid from the vulgar oi, 
undher the chootelar prayimineice of mir. of janius, in whose moinds 
there is a very different cem. It is the second which I have mintioned. 
It is diricthid against America. 

“ Thus— 

“In the American raypublie there are foive millions of Oirish 
vothers. Now, if these foive millions eud only be unoited in one ho- 
mojaneous congreegection, for some one prayiminent objict, they cud 
aisly rule the counthree, an’ dirict its policee intoirely, at home and 
abroad. 


“ 


This, thin, is the thrue and genuoine eem of the shuparior min 
of the intayrior circles. It is a grand an’ comprayhinsive schayme 
to consoleedecte all the Oirish votes into one overwhilming mass which 
can conthrol all the ilictions. It is sweed by a few min of praysoiding 
moinds and shupayrior janius. 

“And hinee you bayhowld a systim roising within the boosom of 
the American raypublic, which will soon be greather thin the raypub- 
lic itself. At prisint, thongh, we do not number much over a million. 
But we are ineraysing. 
All the Ai’ps are in 
of all the sayerit 


We have hoighly-multifeerious raysourcis. 


our pee. These are our spoys. They infarrum us 


doings of the American payple. They briag con- 


stint accisions to our number They meek us sure of cur future. 
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at me, he said: ' Ye Fenian?'"* 


“ Oirishmin,” he continued, “ will nivir roise iffikeeciouslee in Oire- 


land. They can only reise in Amirica, 


only chance. And thi- chance we have sayzed, an’, begorra, we'll fol- 
low it up till all Awmiriex is domeeneetid by the Oirish ilimint, and 
ruled by Oirish votes. This is the only Oirish raypublie for which we 


Here, in this counthry, is their 


care.” 
“ But you've heen divided in your counsels,” I suggested. “ Did’nt 
this interfere with vour prospects ¥” 
“Oh,” said he 
“ And were you never veally divided ?” 


“that was all our diplomeecee.” 
“Nivir for a momint. These were only thricks intindid to disave 
and schtoopeefy the Amiciexn and English governmints.” 

“So your true vim reiers to America? 

“Vis. And we 
sion of Oirish pri-idint-.” 

“When will vou bh. At the next election * ” 

“ No—not so <oon. By the third 
cliction though, i! ihe Girish populeetion will be riddy to vote, and 
thin we'll have our om Prisidint. And afther that,” said 
O'Halloran, in ay orsenloe tone, and pausing to quaff the transparent 
draught—“ afther thet, Amirvica will be simplee an irish rapublic. 
Then we'll cast our os- We'll cast there our arrums. 
We'll sind there our fixte+ sad armies. We'll take vingince out of the 
Saxon for the wrong: ot teive We'll adopt Ould Oireland 
tes, as the youngest, but the fairist and 
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into the fameele 
\Ve’ll throw our laygions across the Oirish 
Saxon, and bring that counthry down to 
That,” said O'Halloran,” is the one 
Fenian Ordher.” 

Once more he quaffed the re- 
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schtoopindous eem of the 
O'Halloran she ++ 


storing draught. 


emotion. 


“ Yis, me boy. he -«id, looking tenderly at me. “ Tl yit return 
to the owld land. Perhaps \e'll visit the eeged O'Halloran before he 
doise. Oi'll teek uy me cisidinee at Dublin, O7'll show ye Oireland— 
free—troiumphint. ~hap:.ine among the neetions, O7ll show ye our 
noble pisintry, the foini-:‘in the wurruld. O7ll take ye to the Rotondo. 
OT show ye the Blienev--rone. OPI show ye the ruins of Tara, where 
me oun ancisthor< ones reigned,” 
At this his emotion Usecexme him, and he was once more obliged 


to seek a restorat’+:. 
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After this he volunteered to sing a song, and trolled off the fol- 
dowing to a lively, rollicking air : 
“ * Ye choonful Noine ! 
Ye nymphs devoine, 
Shuprame in Jove’s dominions! 
Assist me loyre, 
Whoile oi aspoire 
To cilibrect the Fenians. 
“*Our ordher bowld 
All oncunthrowled 
Injued with power, be dad, is 
To pleece in arrums 
The stalwart farrums 
Of half a million Paddies. 
“* To Saxon laws 
For Oireland’s cause 
Thim same did break allaygiance, 
An’ marched away 
In war's array 
To froighten the Canajians. 
*“** We soon intind 
Our wee to wind 
Across the woide Atlantic, 
Besaige the ports, 
Blow up the forts, 
An’ droive the Saxon frantic. 


“* An’ thin in loine, 

Our hosts will join 
Beneath the Oirish pinnint, 
Till Dublin falls, 

An’ on its walls 
We hang the lord-liftinnint. 


“**The Saxon crew 
We'll thin purshoo 
Judiciously and calmly— 
On Windsor’s plain 
We'll hang the Quane 
An’ all the royal family. 


“* An’ thin—begob ! 
No more they'll rob 
Ould Oireland of her taxes, 
An’ Earth shall rowl 
From pow! to powl 
More aisy on its axis.’” 

Now all the time O’Halloran was talking and singing, I had 
scarcely heard a word that he said. Once I caught the general run of 
his remarks, and said a few words to make him think I was attending ; 
but my thoughts soon wandered off, and I was quite unconscious that 
he was talking renk treason. How do I know so much about it now, 
it may be asked. To this I reply that after-cireumstances gave me full 
information about was said and sung. And of this the above will give 
a general idea. 

But my thoughts were on far other subjects than Fenianism. It 
was the Lady of the Ice that filled my heart and my mind. Lost and 
found, and lost again! With me it was nothing but—“ O Nora! Nora! 
Wherefore art thou, Nora ?”—and all that sort of thing, you know. 

Lost and found! Lost and found! A capital title for a sensation 
novel, but a bad thing, my boy, to be ringing through a poor devil’s 
brain. Now, through my brain there rang that identical refrain, and 
nothing else. And all my thoughts and words the melancholy burden 
-bore of never—never more. How could I enjoy the occasion? What 
was conviviality to me, or I to conviviality? ©’Halloran’s words 
were unheeded and unheard. While Nora was near, he used to seem 
a brilliant being, but Nora was gone! 

And why had she gone? Why had she been so cut up? I had 
said but little, and my mistake had been hushed up by O’Halloran’s 
laughter. Why had she retired? And why, when I spoke to her of 
my love, had she showed such extraordinary agitation? Was it—oh, 
‘was it that she too loved, not wisely but too well? © Nora! Oh, my 
Lady of the Ice! Well did you say it was a dreadful mistake! Oh, mis- 
take—irreparable, despairing! An could I never see her sweet face 
again ? 

By this, which is a pretty fair specimen of my thoughts, it will be 
plainly seen that I was in a very agitated frame of mind, and still 
clung as fondly and as frantically as ever to my one idea of the Lady 
of the Ice. 

One thing came amid my thoughts like a flash of light into dark- 
hess, and that was that Jack, at least, was not crossing my path, nor 
was he a dog in my manger; Miss O'Halloran might be his, but she 








was nothing to me. Who Miss O’Halloran was, I now fully under- 
stood. It was Marion—Marion with the sombre, sad face, and the 
piercing, lustrous eyes. 

Well, be she who she might, she was no longer standing between 
Jack and me. I could regain my lost friend at any rate. I could ex- 
plain every thing to him. I could easily anticipate the wild shrieks 
of laughter with which he would greet my mistake, but that mattered 
not. I was determined to hunt him up. All my late bitter feeling 
against him vanished, and I began to feel a kind of longing for his 
great broad brow, his boyish carelessness, his never-ending blunders, 
So at an early hour I rose, and informed O'Halloran that I had an en- 
gagement at eleven o’clock, and would have to start. 

“It’s sorry I am,” said he, “ but I won’t deteen ye.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A FEW PARTING WORDS WITH O°'HALLORAN.— 
HIS TOUCHING PARENTAL TENDERNESS, HIGH CHIVALRIC 
SENTIMENT, AND LOFTY SENSE OF HONOR.—A DELICATE 
PROPOSAL.—PISTOLS FOR TW0O.—PLEASANT AND HARMONI- 
OUS ARRANGEMENT.—“ ME BOY, YE’RE AN HONOR TO YER 
SEX!” 

“Tr’s sorry I am,” said O'Halloran, “ but I won’t deteen ye, for I 
always rispict an engeegemint.” 

He stopped and looked at me with a benevolent smile. 
from my chair, and was standing before him. 

“Sit down a momint,” said he. “ There’s a subjict I wish to min- 
tion, the considhereetion of which I’ve postponed till now.” 

I resumed my seat in some surprise. 

“ Me boy,” said he, in a tender and paternal voice, “ it’s now toime 
for me to speak to ye about the ayvint of which I was a casual oi-wit- 
niss. I refer to your addhrissis to me woife. Don’t intherrupt me. I 
comprayhind the whole matter. The leedies are all fond of ye. So 
they are of me. Ye’re a divvil of a fellow with them—an’ so am I. 
We comprayhind one another. You see we must have a mayting.” 

“A meeting!” 

“Yis—of coorse. A jool. There's nothing else to be done.” 

“ You understand,” said I, “of course, the nature of my awkward 
mistake, and the cause of it.” 

“Don’t mintion it. Me ondherstand? Of coorse. Am I an 
owl? Be dad, I nivir laughed so much these tin years. Ondher- 
stand! Every bit of it. But we won’t have any expleeneetions about 
that. What concerns us is the code of honor, and the jewty of gin- 
tlemin. A rigid sinse of honor, and a shuprame reygard for the sanc- 
teties of loife, requoire that any voioleetion, howivir onintintional, be 
submitted and subjicted to the only tribunal of chivalry—the eencient 
and maydoayval orjil of the jool.” 

I confess I was affected, and deeply, by the lofty attitude which 
O'Halloran assumed. He hadn’t the slightest hard feeling toward 
me. He wasn’t in the smallest degree jealous. He was simply a calm 
adherent to a lofty and chivalrous code. His honor had been touched 
ignorantly, no doubt—yet still it had been touched, and he saw no 
other course to follow than the one laid down by chivalry. 

“My friend,” said I, enthusiastically, “ I appreciate your delicacy, 
and your lofty sentiment. This is true chivalry. You surpass your- 
self. You are sublime!” 

“T know I am,” said O’Halloran, naively. 

A tear trembled in his eye. He did not seek to conceal his gener- 
ous emotion. That tear rolled over and dropped into his tumbler, and 
hallowed the draught therein. 

“So then,” said I, “we are to have a mecting—but where, and 


I had risen 


when ?” 

“ Whinivir it shoots you, and wherivir. I’m afraid it'll take you 
out of your wee. We'll have to go off about twinty moiles. There’s 
a moighty convaynient place there, I’m sorry it’s not nayrer, but it 
can’t be helped. I’ve had three or fower maytings there mesilf this 
last year. You'll be deloighted with it whin you once get there. 
There’s good whiskey there too. The best in the country. We'll go 
there.” 

“ And when?” 

“Well, well—the seconds may areenge about that. How'll nixt 
Monday do?” 

“ Delightfully, if it suits you.” 

“Oh, Pll be shooted at any toime.” 

“What shall we meet with?” I asked, 
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“Sure that’s for you to decoide.” 

“ Pistols,” I suggested. 

O'Halloran nodded. 

“T really have no preference. 
said I. 

O’Halloran rose—a benevolent smile illumined his face. He pressed 
my hand. 

“ Me boy,” said he, with the same paternal tone which he had thus 
far maintained, “don’t mintion it. Aihter will do. We'll say pistols. 
Me boy, ye’re as thrue as steel—” He paused, and then wringing my 
hand, he said in a voice tremulous with emotion—“ Me boy, ye’re an 
honor to yer sex!” 


I'll leave it to you if you like,” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL—A STEP THE WRONG WAY. 


Wuewn Frank Renton had sent off his note to Nelly, accepting the 
invitation for the birthday-féte, and adding such little compliments as 
have been recorded, a kind of sensation of having gone too far came 
over him. He had not yet by any means made up his mind finally, 
and he had no desire to commit himself. It seemed necessary, by 
way of holding the balance even, to take a step in the other direction. 
So he set about making very vigorous inquiries concerning the 200th, 
their destination, and the character of the officers, and all the other 
points of information most likely to be interesting. And the result of 
his inquiries was a resolution to go up to town and see Montague, who 
did not want to go to India. Edgbaston and the rest might laugh, but 
Frank said to himself that he was far from having made up his mind, 
and that it was very important for him to acquaint himself with all the 
circumstances. It was on a June day when he went up to town in 
pursuance of this resolution, not enough to dissuade any man from 
business, and especially from business connected with India, “If it 
is like this in Pall Mall, what will it be in Calcutta?” Frank asked 
himself; but, nevertheless, he was not to be dissuaded. Montague, 
however, though certified on all sides to be at home, was not to be 
found. Frank sought him at his hotel, at one club after another, at 
the agent’s—anywhere he could think—but was unsuccessful. To be 
sure, he got all the necessary information, which answered his purpose 
almost as well; but the ineffectual search tired him out. He was so 
thoroughly sick of it, and the day was so hot, that none of his usual 
haunts or occupations attracted him as it happened. After he had 
fortified himself with sherry and biscuits, he went rambling forth to 
spend his time in some misanthropical way till it should be time to 
return to Royalborough ; but the best way that occurred to him for 
doing that was to take a walk, The Row was deserted; so, of course, 
it would have been foolish to go there, and he did not feel disposed to 
make calls; and lounging about the club—or, indeed, anywhere where 
he should meet men and be questioned on all hands about himself and 
his brothers—was a trial he was not equal to in his present frame of 
mind. So he went out to walk, which was a curious expedient. And 
of all places in the world to go to, directed his steps in the direction 
of the Regent’s Park by a way that led through Fitzroy Square. 

I have never been able to understand what was Frank’s motive in 
He knew very well—none better—that 
What a Guardsman could have to 


setting out upon this walk. 
it was entirely out of the world. 
do in such a neighborhood, except, indeed, to visit a wayward brother, 
nobody could have imagined; and now the wayward brother was gone, 
He said to himself that he did not mind where he went, so long as it 
was quite out of the way of meeting anybody; and yet on ordinary 
occasions Frank had no objection to meeting people. He went up 
Harley Street, scowling at those scowling houses, and then he went 
into the smiling, plebeian park, among all the nursery-maids. How 
funny it was, he said to himself, to notice the difference between this 


and the other parks, and persuaded himself that he was studying life | 


He looked into the sturdy little broughams 
meandering round and round the dull terraces, Was it any pleasure 
to therold ladies to drive about thus, each in her box? And then he 
walked down the centre walk, where all the children were playing. 


on its mundane side. 
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The children were just as pretty as if they had been in Kensington 
Gardens. Mrs. Suffolk’s babies trotted past, with signs of old Rich’s 
two hundred and fifty pounds in their little summer garments, though 
Frank knew nothing of them, and he kept stumbling over two pretty 
boys, who recalled to him some face he knew, and to whom he seemed 
an object of lively curiosity. They held close conversations, whisper 
ing with their heads together, and discussing him, as he could see, and 
turned up wherever he went, hanging about his path. “TI tell you it 
ain’t Laurie’s ghost,” one of them said audibly, at length. “He's 
twice as tall, and he’s Laurie’s brother.” “Hallo!” Frank said, 
turning round upon them; “you are the little Severns, to be sure.” 
No doubt it was the first time the idea had occurred to him. He must 
be close to Fitzroy Square, and being so, and Mrs. Severn having been 
such a friend of Laurie’s, it was his duty to call. Clearly it was his 
duty to call, She was a friend of the Riches, too. There was thus a 
kind of connection on two sides; and to be near and not to call would 
be very uncivil. Frank made friends with the boys without any dif- 
ficulty, and took the opportunity of making them perfectly happy by 
a purchase of canes and whips from a passing merchant of such com- 
modities, and set off for the Square under their guidance. It could 
not have mattered if Mrs. Severn had not known that he was in the 
neighborhood ; but of course the boys would hasten home and tell. 
And to be uncivil to so great a friend of Laurie’s was a sin Frank 
could not have been guilty of for the world. Thus it will be seen that 
it was in the simplest, most unpremeditated way that he was led to 
call at the Square. 

The scene he saw when he went in was a scené which Laurie had 
once made a little drawing of. Though it was so hot and flaying out- 
of-doors, the great window of Mrs. Severn'’s dining-room, which looked 
into her garden, was by this time of the afternoon overshadowed by 
the projecting ends of her neighbors’ houses, and admitted only a 
softened light. Alice sat full in the midst of this colorless day, with 
her curls hanging about her shoulders, and her delicate face, with 
all its soft, bright tints, like a flower a little bent upon its stem. The 
door of the dining-room was ajar, and this was how Frank managed 
to catch this glimpse as he was being ushered into the decorum of the 
great, vacant drawing-room; for, to be sure, he was a stranger, and 
had no right to go as familiar visitors did, and tap at the padrona’s 
studio-door. He saw, as he passed Alice sitting by this window, her 
hands full of work, and her face full of contentment and sweet peace. 
And at her feet, like a rose-bud, sat little Edith, in all a child’s care- 
lessness of attitude, her little white frock tucked about her shapely, 
rosy limbs, her little feet crossed. Miss Hadley was in the shadow, 
Ile thought Alice and her little sister 
were alone, and that he was in luck. He paused at the open door, 
though the maid led the way to the other. “May I come in?” he 
said. Perhaps the tone was too much like that in which he had asked 
permission to enter the music-room at Richmont. Alice gave a great 
start at the sound of his voice, and dropped her work on the ground. 
“Oh, Mr. Laurie’s brother!” cried Edith, who was quite unembar- 
rassed. And Frank went in, charmed out of all reason by the little 
start and the flutter of the white work dropping on the floor. “I 
feared you were still at Richmont,” he said, “and that I should not 
see you.” And so came lightly in, and found himself in Miss Hadley’s 
presence, with her sternest countenance on a face enough to have 
driven out of his wits the most enterprising cavalier in the 
world. 

“Tt is Mr. Frank Renton,” said Alice. “ Miss Hadley, Mr. Ren- 
ton’s brother; and Miss Hadley made him a courtesy, and looked 
him through and through with her sharp eyes, for which Frank was 
so entirely unprepared. The thought of finding Alice all by her- 
self had been so charming to him, and he had brightened into such 


| genuine exultation, that the way in which his face fell was amusing 


to see. 

“ Your mamma will be very glad to see Mr. Renton’s brother, I am 
sure,” said Miss Hadley. “ Run, my dear, and tell her, and ask if he 
shall go to the studio, or if she will come here.” 

“Don’t disturb Mrs. Severn, pray, for me,” said the discomfited 
Frank. “I was in the neighborhood, and by accident met the boys 
in the park. I could not be so near without calling; but, pray, don’t 
disturb her for me.” 

“She is sure to want to see you,” said Miss Hadley. “ Have you 
heard from your brother? It was so very unexpected to us all, his 
going away. I hope it was not his health. But you young men think 
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so little of travelling nowadays! Is it you who are going to India, 
Mr. Renton? Your brother used to talk a great deal of you.” 

“ Yes, I think I am going to India,” said Frank. Alice was stand- 
ing putting her work aside before she went to teil her mother of 
Frank’s presence ; but at these words she turned half round with an 
involuntary movement—he could see it was involuntary, almost un- 
conscious—and gave him a soft look of inquiry and grief. “ Must you 
go away—shall we never see you again?” said the eyes of Alice. 
The tears were ready to spring and the lips to quiver, and then she 
returned to the folding of her work, and blushed all over her pretty 
throat. And Frank saw it, and his heart swelled within him. To 
think she should care! Nelly disappeared out of his mind like the 
merest shadow— indeed, Nelly had not been in his mind since he left 
Royalborough. “I have not quite made up my mind yet; but I fear 
I must go,” he continued, answering her look. And Miss Hadley, 
always sharp, noticed at once the changed direction of his eyes. 

“Run, my dear, and tell your mother,” she said. “I will put your 
work away for you, and Edie may go and play with the boys. Run 
out into the garden, children. We cannot have you all making a noise 
when people are here.” 

“ But I want to stay and talk to Mr. Laurie’s brother,” cried Edith. 
“T love Laurie; there is nobody so nice ever comes now. And Alice 
loves him too,” said the little traitor, “and tells me such stories when 
she is putting me to bed about Richmont.” 

“ But, you silly child, it was Mr. Frank Renton who was at Rich- 
mont,” said Miss Hadley. Upon which the child nodded her head a 
great many times, and repeated, “I know, I know.” 

“ Your brother was such a favorite with them all,” said Miss Had- 
ley, apologetically, “they get confused to know which Mr. Renton it 
is, or Laurie, as they call him. He is very nice. Is he just wander- 
ing about on the face of the earth, or has he settled down any- 
where? I don’t think Mrs. Severn has heard ; and that is strange, 
too.” 

“ We don’t know exactly what route he has taken,” said Frank. 
“He is not much of a letter-writer. Of course, my mother hears. 
And I don't think it is any thing about his health. There is such 
pleasure to a fellow like Laurie, who never thinks of any thing, in the 
mere fact of travelling about.” 

“T always thought he considered everybody before himself,” said 
Miss Hadley. 

“He never paid the slightest attention to his own affairs,” said 
Frank, “ which comes to very nearly the same thing; and yet he is the 
best fellow that ever was born.” 

Having thus exhausted the only subject which they had in com- 
mon, he and Miss Hadley sat and gazed at each other for some time 
in silence. The governess was very well aware that Laurie had not 
gone away for his health—indeed, she had a shrewd suspicion what it 
was that he had gone away for—and she could not but look at Frank 
with watchful, suspicious eyes, feeling that there was something in 
his uncalled-for visit, in his embarrassment, and Alice’s start and look 
of interest, more than met the eye. There might have been no harm 
in that, had he been staying at home. But a young man on the eve 
of starting for India! It would break her mother’s heart, Miss Had- 
ley said to herself; and, though she was sometimes troublesome, and 
almost intrusive in her vigilance, the governess loved her friend with 
that intense affection of one woman to another—generally of a lonely 
woman to one more fortunate than herself—which is so seldom appre- 
ciated and so little understood, but which sometimes rises to the height 
of passion, Jane Hadley made herself disagreeable by times to the 
padrona, but would have been cut in pieces for her, would have lain 
down to be trampled over, could she have done any good by such an 
act to the being she held highest in the world. Therefore it imme- 
diately occurred to her that her first duty was, to discourage and snub 
this new visitor. Going away to India, and yet trying to make him- 
self agreeable in the eyes of Alice, was a sin of the deepest dye. 

“You were going to change into another regiment, your brother 
said,” said Miss Hadley. ‘“ When do you leave? I should think, on 
the whole, it would be pleasanter to change the monotony of your 
leisure for a more active life.” 

“It is not settled yet,” said Frank. “But I suppose I'll go. Yes, 
it is rather monotonous doing garrison-work at home.” 

“And what part of India are you going to?” Miss Hadley contin- 
ued. Frank began to get irritated by the iteration. Confound India! 
he did not want to think of it, or, indeed, to trouble his mind with 








any thing at that moment. He wanted Alice to come back again, to 
look at him, to speak to him, to play for him. He kept his eyes on 
the door, and felt that the place was empty till she came. Here it was 
he had seen her first. There, under the curtains in the doorway, she 
had stood lighting up the darkness with her face; there she had sat 
making the tea—how clearly every little incident dwelt on his mind! 
As for Nelly Rich, he had not the slightest recollection where he saw 
her first, nor what the circumstances were. He was more restless for 
her return when she was out of the room ; but at that moment he did 
not even pay Nelly Rich the compliment of contrasting his feelings in 
respect to her with his feelings to Alice Severn. He simply forgot her 
existence, and watched the door, and stammered what reply he could 
to the inquisitor who sat opposite to him—like an old cat, as he said— 
watching him with her keen eyes. 

And when the door opened at last it was only Mrs. Severn who 
came in, Frank absolutely changed color, and grew pale and green 
with disappointment. Laurie had thought her a type of every thing 
most perfect in woman; but to Frank she was a sober personage, 
comely and middle-aged, and Alice’s mother, which, indeed, was her 
real appearance in the world. She came in with a gleam of interest 
in her eyes, and a little eagerness in her manner. She had not taken 
off her painting-dress, but she had put aside her brushes and her 
palette, and sat down by him without any fuss about abandoning her 
work. With her intimates she worked on without intermission; but 
to strangers the padrona ignored the constant labor which filled her 
life. 

“ Have you brought us some news of your brother, Mr. Renton?” 
she said. “I shall be so glad to hear he is safelyin Rome. He should 
not have gone so late in the year.” 

“No, I have no particular news,” said Frank. “ His going took us 
all by surprise. My mother has had two cr three little notes, I believe. 
I was in the neighborhood,” Frank added, in an explanatory, apologetic 
way, “and thought I would call.” 

“T am very glad to see you,” said the padrona; “ Laurie Renton’s 
brother can never be but welcome here. I have known him so long— 
since he was a boy,” she added, with a little color rising on her cheek, 
seeking in her turn to excuse the warmth with which she spoke ; but 
the blush was for Jane Hadley, quietly seated in the background, see- 
ing every thing, and not for the unconscious Frank. 

“Oh, thanks,” said Frank. “ Laurie was always speaking of you. 
I met Miss Severn the other day at Richmont. She might tell you, 
perhaps. How she plays! I don’t think I ever heard any thing like 
it. It draws the heart out of one’s breast.” 

“ Ah, yes, Alice plays very well,” said Mrs. Severn, with placid 
complacency. “She is doing something for me in the studio. She is 
as clever with her needle as she is with her music,” she added, calmly. 
Clever! and to compare her needlework with her music! This speech 
went a long way to prove that the padrona was a very ordinary, com- 
monplace personage in Frank’s eyes. That, however, did not matter 
so much. What was a great deal more important was that Alice did 
not return. 

“T hope she liked Richmont,” he said; “they are kind people, 
and the country is lonely just now. You don’t know Renton, Mrs. 
Severn? My mother, I am sure, would be charmed to see you, and 
Laurie must have told you of our woods. My mother is a great inva- 
lid. She has always been so as long as I can recollect; but she would 
be delighted to see you. I wish I could persuade you and Miss Severn 
to come down for a day; I could row you up from Cookesley,” said 
Frank, eagerly. Alice came in just in time to hear these last words, 
and gazed at her mother with a longing look. She had not heard the 
previous part of the proposal; but to be rowed up the river from 
Cookesley! The words flushed her young imagination with every 
kind of delight. 

“Tt is very tempting,” Mrs Severn said, “ but I fear we must not 
think of it. Alice, you must go and make some music for Mr. Ren- 
ton; he likes your playing. Are you in town only for the day?” 

“Only for the day,” said Frank, and then he paused, and put on 
his suppliant look. ‘ When I was here with Laurie I was allowed to 
stay to tea.” 

“And so you shall stay to tea if you like it,” said the padrona, 
laughing. And Alice gave him a momentary glance and a soft little 
smile of content. A paradisiacal sense of well-being and happiness 
glided over Frank he could not tell how. It was something quite 
new and strange to him. He had been happy most part of his life 
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—not being quite one-and-twenty, poor fellow—happy for no particu- 
lar reason—because he was alive, because he was Frank Renton, 
because he had got something he wanted; but this was a totally 
different sort of happiness. It seemed to float him away from all 
mean and indifferent things; he was mounted up on a pinnacle from 
the heights of which he contemplated the rest of the world with a 
tender pity ; he was enveloped in an atmosphere of blessedness. This 
intoxicating yet subduing delight seemed to him the natural air of 
the place in which he was. They must breathe it all day long, these 
happy people; even the governess who sat grim over her knitting 
and watched him with keen eyes. It was the air of the place, though 
the place was Fitzroy Square, in the heart of London, on the way to 
the city, for never in the summer woods, never at home in his heredi- 
tary house, never amid the luxuries and delights of society, had he 
breatlred any thing like it. He did his best to make himself agree- 
able to Mrs. Severn, but it cannot be asserted that he was sorry 
when she left the room, which she did after a while. True, Miss 
Hadley was there, more watchful than a dozen padronas ; but the 
watchfulness seemed appropriate somehow and was harmonized by 
the atmosphere, just as summer harmonizes all outside noises. The 
children rushed to the garden, getting tired of the quiet, and Alice 
went into the other room and began to play. I have said it was the 
only poetry of which Frank was susceptible. All the poets in one could 
not have moved him as these sweet inarticulate floods of sound 
did, making the atmosphere more heavenly still, breathing a heart 
into it full of soft longings and a tender languor. The house, as we 
have said, was on the shady side of the Square—the great drawing- 
room felt like some cool, still, excluded place, in the midst of the hot 
and lingering afternoon. Frank threw himself into a chair at the 
other end of the room, from whence he could watch the musician 
without disconcerting her. There were the three great windows 
draped in white, like tall ghosts ranged against the wall; and the 
chairs and tables all grouping in a mysterious way as if there were 
whispering spectators about who marked all, and the cool gray-green 
walls; with here and there the frame of a picture catching the light, 
and Alice in her fresh muslin gown, white, with lines and specks of 
blue, with blue ribbons tied among her curls, and the bright eyes 
intent, and her white hands rippling among the ivory keys. The 
only thing that had ever made a painter of Frank was his meeting 
with Alice. Ilis mind was becoming a kind of picture-gallery hung 
with sketches of her. He every look, even every 
dress she had ever worn—the dark neutral-tinted one that night, the 
white at Richmont, and now the glimmer of blue-ribbons among the 


remembered 


curls, 
After a time Miss Hadley, who sat there patient with her knitting, 
like a cat watching a mouse, was called away for something and had 


to leave them reluctantly. And then it is undeniable that Frank took 


advantage of her absence and stole a little closer to the piano. He 
even interrupted Alice ruthlessly in the midst of her sonata. 
“Play me this,” he said, humming the bars that haunted him. He 


was even so bold as to approach his hand to the piano and run over 
the notes. “ It was the first thing I ever heard you play,” the young 
man added; “I have done nothing but sing it ever since. Ah, for- 
give me stopping you. Let me hear it again.” 

“It is very lovely,” faltered Alice, stooping her head over the 
keys, and then by chance their eyes met and they knew— What? 
Alice’s fingers flew at the keys with the 
She spoiled it, her heart beating so 
As the notes rushed out 


Neither said another word. 
precipitancy of haste and fear. 
loud as to drown both tune 
headlong after each other, an indifferent looker-on would have con- 
cluded poor Alice to be a school-girl in the fullest musical sense of 
the word. But Frank, though he was a connoisseur, never found it 
out. He sat down behind her listening with a perfect imbecility of 
admiration. It might have been Saint Cecilia, it might have been 
the angels playing in heaven whom Cecilia heard. To him it was a 
To think that he had not known of Alice’s existence 
He began to babble in the midst of the 


and time. 


strain divine. 
when he heard that first! 
music, quite unconscious of doing any thing amiss, 

“When I heard you play that first I had never seen you,” he 
said, and though Alice was at the crisis of the melody her hands 
slackened and lightened to listen. 
be. I thought you must be the sick one of the family or something. 
And then, when your mother called you, and you came and stood in 
the door at—” 


“Teould not think who it could | 


Alice now stopped altogether and did her best to laugh. “ What 
a very good memory you must have!” she said. “Iam sure I could 
not have remembered all that.” 

“Yes; I havea good memory—for some things,” said Frank, while 
she half-unconsciously kept running on with one hand among the 
treble keys, half drowning his voice, half making an accompaniment 
to it. “ Your mother spoke of you in such a tone—I understand it 
now, but it bewildered me at the time. I thought you must be ill—or 
—sickly—or something. And then she called Alice, and you appeared 
under the curtains ; I can see it all as plain as if it had happened yes- 
terday. Laurie chattering enough for six with his back turned, and 
you standing in the doorway like—” 

Alice made a great crash on the piano and burst at once into a 
grand symphony. Instinct told her to play, and it was just as well 
she had done so, for one minute after Miss Hadley appeared, with her 
perpetual knitting in her hand. She gave Frank a look when she 
perceived his change of position and herself approached the piano. 
A young fellow who was going to India — that was his sole and 
unique description to Miss Hadley—and she was deeply indignant at 
his presumption. The symphony was a long one, but Alice was re- 
stored to herself. Safety had come in place of danger. She had not 
wanted Miss Hadley to return, and yet under shelter of Miss Hadley 
her faculties came back to her. There was a good deal of crash and 
execution in what she was now playing, and it suited her feelings. 
It was a kind of music which Frank would have scorned at from any 
other player, but oddly enough it chimed in with his feeliags too. 
They were both tingling all over with soft emotion and that first 
excitement of early love, when it is the man’s object to say as much 
as he may under covert of commonplace observations, and the wom- 
an’s to receive it as if it meant nothing and escape from all appear- 
ance of comprehension. And yet if by chance they looked at each 
other both knew—not what they were aiming at certainly, but in some 
darkened vague degree that there was a meaning, and a very decided 





one underneath, : 

Then Mrs. Severn appeared again in her black silk gown, and the 
tea was set upon the table, and Alice made it as she had done before. 
It was like the same scene repeated, and yet it was not the same. 
Alice who had been to him but a fairy vision was now— What was 
she now? Frank made a sudden jump from that side of the question, 
and felt his cheeks flush and a delicious glow come over his heart. 
But not to speak of Alice, he himself was no longer an accidental 
guest received for his brother’s sake; but, if not a friend, at least an 
acquaintance received for his own. To Alice, at least, he was more 
than an acquaintance. “I have lived in the same house with Miss 
Severn, and I feel as if we were old friends,” he said, and Alice with a 
soft blush and smile did not reject the claim. “ How pretty it was at 
Richmont!” she said, with a still, soft, little sigh. And if it had not 
been for that dreadful old governess, who broke in, in the most abrupt 
way, with something about India! What was India to her? What 
had she to do with it? If a man wanted for the moment to forget 
every thing that was disagreeable, what business had Miss Hadley 
to interfere? Frank as near turned his back upon her when she 
made her second interpellation on the subject as good-breeding 
would allow. Was it her business? Frank was very wrath with 
the meddler, but very soft and benignant with every one else, talk- 
ing to Edith—to the child’s immense delight—as if she were grown 
up, and discussing games with the boys, and making himself very 
generally agreeable. He stayed long enough to watch the people be- 
ginning to arrive on their evening call, and accepted all the circum- 
stances of the house with the profoundest satisfaction and sense of 
fitness. But he could not find any more private opportunities of 
making known his recollections or his fancies to Alice, and went. 
away at last when he had but time for his train, with a sense of intoxi- 
cation and absorption in he knew not what golden dreams. India— 
but soft—India, when a man came to think of it, might, for any 
thing he knew, involve brighter possibilities than he had yet con- 
templated. Speak low, whisper low. When this thought occurred 
to Frank he ran and took his leave with a sensation as if a whole 
hive of bees had set to buzzing in his head. As I have said, it 
intoxicated him. He had need to go away, to get himself into the 
morose solitude of the train to think it over. The sudden light that 
| had burst upon his path took all power of vision from his dazzled 
| eyes, 





(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 





‘CHAPTER LIIL—MRS. ROWLEY TAKES TO HUMBLE PURSUITS, 
AND MRS. UPJOHN REAPPEARS ON THE STAGE FOR THE 
LAST TIME. 


Arrivep in London, more confused than dejected by the rapid 
whirl of events, Mrs. Rowley took up her residence in modest apart- 
ments at Chiswick, which gave her friends (now a small circle, you 
may supppose) an opportunity of seeing with what grace and perfect 
serenity she parted with the objects for which the majority of man- 
kind are ready to tear each other in pieces, like wild beasts. 

Mr. Upjohn had already left England, with trouble before him 
greater than any he had yet suffered, but she saw a good deal of the 
Marjorams, and had the pleasure of making the acjuaintance of the 
nice old lady who lived in Lower Grosvenor Place. 

Mrs. Alexander was fond of a rubber, and, as Mrs. Rowley could 
take a hand at whist too, there was often a little whist-party either in 
Grosvenor Place or at Chiswick, the fourth being either Mr, Marjoram 
or Alexander himself, when he was in town. Mrs. Rowley’s character 
was seen at cards, as everywhere else. She never played for nominal 
stakes, for she said it made people careless of their points; and no 
matter how bad her hand was, she never threw her cards down on 
the table, as many ladies do. “There was always,” she said, “ some- 
‘thing to be done.” 

Marjoram, let us mention, was not more pained at Mrs. Rowley’s 
reverses than he was indignant at Arnaud’s absurd conduct. 

“Don’t tell me,” he used to say, “of his contempt for wealth—a 
pretty fellow truly!—he scruples to take a property that is his by 
law, and he runs away with an heiress. Commend me toa divine for 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel.” 

His sisters could think and talk of nothing but Mrs. Rowley. 
Never was she so great in their eyes as now. It was they who took 
her lodgings for her, and had it been a royal commission they could 
not have felt more pride in executing it, or been more nervously 
anxious about it. They turned up the beds, criticised the cups and 
saucers, objected to the curtains, and would not hear of the spoons or 
forks of Britannia metal. If ever a lady slept in well-aired sheets, 
Mrs. Rowley did on the night she came in. Mary and Primula forgot 
nothing, and tired themselves to such a degree that their brother 
made each of them take an extra glass of wine that day at dinner. 

In mere gratitude, Mrs. Rowley could not but take an interest in 
the pursuits and occupations of these good women. Had she been 
nearer to them, she would probably have assisted in cultivating their 
garden; but they had, as we already know, another sphere of indus- 
try, in which it was more in Mrs. Rowley’s power to codperate with 
them. In truth, it was a sort of gardening too; the supporting of 
drooping heads—not gay ones, like those of roses and carnations, but 
with faded cheeks, and eyes often full of tears, like the cup of the 
daffodilly. Mrs. Rowley slid into this humble sort of work with 
wonderful facility, considering how different had been the occupations 
of her life. There was a house at Chiswick called “The Widow’s 
Struggle,” whose inmates were a number cf poor women in widows’ 
weeds, like herself, but they had not such comfortable clothing under 
them. Her auburn hair was well known in this abode of indigence. 
Many a squalid infant played with its golden tangles, while her eyes 
beamed comfort on the distressed mother who bore it in her arms. 
Who will deny that beauty makes goodness more beautiful, or that 
the grace of a kindly gift is doubled by the graces of the giver? It 
is a pity the angels of this world should ever be old or plain, like the 
Marjorams ; for, beyond all question, charity would go further were it 
always administered by an agent like Mrs. Rowley, whose very smiles 
were alms, and whose every word fell from her lips like a donation. 
Never did any woman diffuse so much happiness among the poor with 
so small an outlay of money. This had always been the case; but 
now that her means of giving were so much contracted, that she was, 
in truth, a poor widow herself, it was the more fortunate that she had 
her hair and eyes to draw on as a “ rate-in-aid.” 

In this kind of way Mrs. Rowley was literally reduced to the alms- 
house at last, as Arnaud had expressed it, but as there was nothing posi- 
tively humiliating in such an existence, she stubbornly continued to 
hold up her head as high as ever. It was on!y through the affections 
a woman of her stamp could be effectually stricken, and such was the 
blow she received before she had been a fortnight at Chiswick, living 
as has been described. 

The transition is abrupt and unpleasant, but it must be made. We 
must pass from the graces and charities of life to their rude opposites, 
in a word, from Mrs. Rowley, bright and serene in her adversity, to 
the dark figure of her sister-in-law preparing to outdo herself at Nice. 

She had more to darken her than has yet been related before she 
fled from England. While she passed through London, the great 
and original bird of prey, with whom she was now as familiar as 
Prometheus with his vultures, paid her his last visit, an attack of 
which we had a hint already from the letter found on his brother 
after his miserable death. On this occasion extortion failed, because 
Mrs, Upjohn wanted all the ready »oney she had for the long journey 








before her; but in sending him away empty-handed, she need not 
have aggravated refusal with insult. He no sooner showed his face, 
than she desired him to be gone in the most offensive tone she could 
employ. 

“What, ma’am,” he replied, “is my brother to carry on excava- 
tions on the scale of those at Nineveh all .or your objects; and is he 
to be paid with a lobster-salad and a glass of gooseberry champagne?” 

“He is a liar,” she retorted, with a degree of irritation that was 
quite ridiculous, “it was Moet and Chandon, seventy shillings a 
dozen; besides,” she added, “your brother is no agent of mine 
in the business you allude to at Nineveh, or wherever it is; if he went 
there, it was on his own hook—so good-morning to you; I am going 
abroad, and have no time to lose talking.” 

As she moved toward the bell, he struck the table a blow with his 
fist enough to split the mahogany, and said, with a vehemence and 
passion into which Mr, Nicholas Moffat was not often betrayed : 

“Tf I leave this house, ma’am, with no answer but this, you will 
bitterly rue it.” 

“ Begone, sir!” and the servant entering at the same instant— 
“John, show the gentleman out.” 

Perhaps she understood his meaning, perhaps she did not; it made 
no difference, as to have yielded to the demand she must have de- 
ferred her journey until her husband came to town, or sent her moncy, 
whereas her fears urged her not to linger an unnecessary hour. Her 
purse was already so low that she was obliged to travel much faster 
than was good for her poor niece, who believed in her simplicity that 
the journey was taken purely on her account, and never murmured at 
the speed with which her tender relative was whirling her to the land 
of the sun. 

A pretentious villa was taken on the Promenade Anglaise, as it was 
called, in the days before the annexation ; the invalid was placed under 
the care of a second-rate doctor, and then Mrs. Upjohn remained quiet 
for a while, to look about her, and recover completely from the fright 
in which she left England. While thus engaged in getting up her 
spirits, she saw in Galignani’s Messenger the account, copied from an 
Italian journal, of the tragedy at Bobbio. Perhaps she did not wish 
from the bottom of her heart that the two brothers had broken their 
necks together! The part of the story that cheered her up came 
later. 

Mrs. Rowley never fell till then: Mrs, Upjohn and her daughter 
pitied her. 

“But,” said the mother, hardening a little again the next moment, 
“3f people will strut in borrowed feathers, they must expect to be 
stripped of them one day or another.” 

Their friends, too, came dropping in, among them a lawyer’s wife, 
with the gratifying information that she had heard her husband say 
that Mrs. Rowley would be obliged to account for the rents she had 
been receiving ever since her father’s death. 

“Dear me, I suppose so,” said Mrs. Upjohn, in the compassionate 
key again. 

“ Yes, she will have to answer for every shilling ; but I would not 
give much for the brother’s chance of recovering it. He will more 
probably be obliged to make her a small allowance.” 

Conceive the concern with which Mrs. Rowley Upjohn heard all 
this. Still it was a fact that her feelings did not prevent her from 
commencirg a round of dinners and evening parties, or from issuing 
cards for a grand ball on a distant day, to which she invited all 
Nice that was worthy of so great an honor. 

One difficulty only (but it was a trifling one) interfered with her 
plan of festivities—the precarious state of poor Carry Roberts: to-day 
a little better, then relapsing ; sometimes appearing to be in imminent 
danger, then again better, and able to enjoy the sun ona sofa in the 
garden under the orange-trees. One dinner-party was actually put 
off, she seemed so decidedly sinking; but she rallied provoxingly as 
soon as it was postponed. The same thing was near happening again ; 
but tnere was another sudden rally, and the entertainment went on. 

Solicitude for a dying child, be it ever so tender, is capable of 
being aggravated by anxiety about other things—for instance, a party 
of pleasure ; and there are people who, for that reason among others, 
make their minds up to give no parties when they are in Mrs. Upjohn’s 
situation. But then her doctor was always saying that Carry’s case 
was of that kind that, though the end might come at any time, it might 
possibly not come for months; and it was obvious besides, that if 
there was no gayety at a resort of invalids like Nice, whenever there 
was sickness in a house, there would be little or no gayety at all. 
This point was strongly urged by Lady Hardcastle, one of the gayest 
of Mrs. Upjohn’s acquaintance, who fortified it by declaring that noth- 
ing could be more dispiriting to the patient than to see parties put off 
on her account; it was enough to make her think herself actually dy- 
ing. 

” easter leader of fashion observed that, after three years’ experi- 
ence of Nice doctors, she never allowed herself to be alarmed by any 
thing they said. A third imnplored Mrs. Upjohn to consider herself a 
little; none required amusement and distraction so much as those 
who had sick-rooms to attend; it was a duty to keep up their spirits 
—Miss Nightingale was emphatic on the point. 

This amiable discussion was @ propos of the contemplated ball, 
and the weight of the argument being so decidedly against postpone- 
ment, preparations on a grand scale were made for it. In fact, ifthe 
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secrets of Mrs. Rowley Upjohn’s heart had been known, it was given 
expressly to celebrate her sister-in-law’s ruin. 

In the midst of the fuss Mr. Upjohn arrived, and though he would 
have given more than the féte was to cost to have had no /féte at all, 
he made no useless remonstrances. He found his niece in one of her 
good days, the very sight of her uncle revived her, and would have 
cheered her more if she had not noticed, much more than either his 
wife or daughter did, how altered he was since she had seen him last. 
As the ball, however, was not to come off for a week, he soon found 
that he was only in the way, as indeed most husbands are at such 
times, when even the fondest wives are apt to wish them in Jericho. 
Perhaps Mrs. Upjohn did not wish him quite so far, but it was a great 
relief to her when he announced his intention to make a little trip to 
Monaco, and she did not even insist on his coming back for the ball, 
which he took asa great kindness. His niece, however, whom he 
saw just before he went, seemed disappointed at this part of his plan, 
and he gave it up at once, to gratify her. 

“You know,” she said, “when you get tired of the music and 
dancing, you can come up and sit with me, and amuse me with an ac- 
count of every thing.” 

“Then I will, my love,” he said, “and won’t it be a surprise to 
them when they see me?” 

The week expired, the momentous night came, for it proved a 
momentous night indeed. 

Mrs. Upjohn was gorgeous, and if she did not look as brazen as 
usual, it was that she looked more anxious and even gloomy than ever. 
The visage of the dark-browed Harriet wore the same expression. 
Some of the first arrivals could not help noticing the contrast between 
the countenances of the hosts and the splendor of the scene. But as 
happens at all entertainments on a large scale, those who give them 
attract less and less attention every minute, and are soon almost lost 
sight of altogether. In the beginning of the evening they are like the 
first stars that appear in the sky after dusk, which cease to be partic- 
ularly remarked when the whole firmament is in a blaze. No ball 
could possibly be more brilliant and effective in every way than this 
was. The lights were dazzling, the flowers in profusion. The ball- 
room, a temporary construction in the grounds of the villa, was con- 
sidered a marvel. It was connected with the house by a gallery, the 
sides of which were built up from bottom to top with a profusion of 
beautiful exotics from the celebrated gardens of Alphonse Karr, while 
the ceiling was a firmament of flowers and lamps. The orchestra was 
exquisite. 

And yet if Mrs. Upjohn could have moved invisible through the 
many groups into which her company was divided, though she would 
have heard many flattering remarks here and there on her toilet or 
the magnificence of the entertainment, she would have heard other 
observations not so agreeable. 

“T never could abide that woman,” said one of a knot of men near 
the door of the ballroom, “ but to-night there is something about her 
that makes me shudder.” 

“She certainly does remind one a little of Lady Macbeth; only 
that Lady Macbeth could command her countenance better, and knew 
how to look like the time.” 

“ Here she comes again. I almost fancy she dims the lamps.” 

“T have not seen her husband to-night.” 

“ He is probably gone to bed, or he is ill. 
never have interrupted the ball.” 

But the reason that Mr. Upjohn had not yet appeared was only 
that he arrived late from Monaco. He had dressed there, and when 
he came to his own house, about midnight, he slipped in and mingled 
with his company, unnoticed even by the servants, who were mostly 
strangers tohim. He was dazzled by the brilliancy of every thing he 
saw, delighted to think of the satisfaction of his wife and daughter, 
and, while he looked about him, prepared ever so many well-turned 
little compliments to their taste and success. As he advanced through 
the rooms he chatted a moment with the few whom he happened to 
know, and if it was a young lady, he lamented that his lame leg 
denied him the pleasure of dancing with her. Then he limped about 
in quest of his wife and daughter, and it was some time before he 
caught a glimpse of either. When he discovered his wife at last, she 
was too far off to allow him to think of getting near her in such a 
crowd, and he was not sure whether she recognized him or not. He 
soon got tired, and not finding a vacant seat anywhere—as what man 
ever did in a ballroom ?—he thought it was time to keep his promise 
to Carry, who was not likely to be sleeping, between the music and 
the vibration of the house. 

All was dark and silent in the upper story. He could hardly 
grope his way to his niece’s room; but at last he found it, and went 
in. Instantly a female servant, who had either been sitting or kneel- 
ing at the bedside, sprang to her feet with a piercing scream, and 
made an ineffectual effort to force him back; but it was too late to 
prevent him from seeing the fatal bed—no more the bed of sickness, 
but of death. He saw it, and fell down, as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt, in a fit of apoplexy. 

Another shriek ran through the villa, and then another, spreading 
terror and consternation where the moment before all had been frolic 
and mirth. Two or three gentlemen who were on the stairs leading 
to the upper rooms ran up, thinking it was fire; others ran out into 
the garden for the same reason—the ladies by their cries spreading 


Oh, his illness would 











and multiplying the alarm. Meanwhile Mrs. Upjohn was pushing her 
way through the crowd like a maniac. She had seen her husband, 
though he was not aware of it, and had been so affected by seeing 
him, that the people near her thought she was about to faint; but she 
only cried that she wanted fresh air, and hurried violently in the 
direction where she had seen her husband. Though every one made 
way for her, her dress retarded her progress, entangling itself with 
the flounces and trimmings of other dresses, which she tore to rags in 
her convulsive efforts to advance. She only gained the stairs as the 
second shriek was heard from above. She alone knew its dreadful 
meaning, and rushed up with a violence which nobody could compre- 
hend. She overtook some of the men who had gone up at the first 
alarm, and drove past them into the dead-room, calling to the ser- 
vants to put out the lights. But it was too late for any darkness to 
shroud the horrors of the house. Two of her guests were before her; 
they had seen her niece in the toilet of the grave, and were now rais- 
ing up her husband, and assisting to carry him to an adjoining room. 

In ten minutes the brilliant rooms were empty. Many fled with- 
out waiting for their carriages; many leaving mantles and shawls 
behind them. The servants had a rich harvest of fans and trinkets 
the next morning. 

For creating a sensation in the fashionable world, and far beyond 
its limits, the preéminence of Mrs. Upjohn was placed beyond dis- 
pute. A ball, preceded by the death of a niece, and wellnigh accom- 
panied by that of a husband, was an achievement probably without a 
parallel in the annals of modern festivity. People naturally asked 
whether the untasted supper had been served up for the funeral break- 
fast. Some there were who, when the story ran through Nice the 
following day, refused to believe the most revolting part of it; but 
the white-plumed hearse at the dreadful door a day later removed all 
doubt upon the subject. The ill-fated Carry Roberts died on the 
morning of the ball; and, in extenuation of Mrs. Upjohn’s fault, it 
might have been urged that it is not easy in the course of a few hours 
to put off a party of five hundred; or it might have been said, with a 
great deal of truth, that she had done worse things in her time. 


—_—_o— 


CHAPTER LIV.—IN WHICH MR. UPJOHN IS RELEASED FROM HIS 
LIFE OF TROUBLE, AND A HAPPY MARRIAGE IS AN- 
NOUNCED, ONLY TO BE POSTPONED. 


Crvet as the blow was to poor Upjohn, it was not mortal; but, as 
sooner or later another stroke of the same kind was only too probable, 
he was advised, as the best security against it, to return to England 
when he had regained sufficient strength to travel, and resume, as 
soon as he could, his favorite pursuits, and the quiet life that best 
suited him, even when his health was perfect. On this advice he 
acted, and his amiable wife and daughter withdrew at the same time 
to Italy, or rather slunk away, not deeming it expedient to show their 
faces in English society until time should in some measure have oblit- 
erated the recollection of their exploits. The villa which was the 
scene of their deadly revels remained for years untenanted ; it was 
long an object of curiosity and horror to the frequenters of Nice; but 
as its name was changed, it might not be easy to identify it at present 
with any thing like certainty. 

Several months now passed away without crimes, or deaths, or 
other striking or sensational events. It was a period of suspense, like 
that which succeeds a shock of earthquake, while the preparations for 
another are going on under our feet. 

Mr. Upjohn was established at Cumberland Gate, and seemed 
going on as well as his friends had reason to expect, not gaining 
strength rapidly, but not retrograding, and at his papers again, 
though not with his old intensity of application, his mind tending 
more and more to dwell on extrinsic matters, and especially on the 
misfortunes of his sister-in-law. Still, his state was on the whole so 
promising, that Mrs. Rowley, who saw him frequently, sometimes 
dreamed he might yet have many good days before him, notwithstand- 
ing the medical authorities. Without neglecting her almshouse, she 
gave Mr. Upjohn the largest share of her attention, and the winter 
passed quietly away, while she faithfully discharged these affectionate 
and charitable duties. 

It was now, while she was hopeful about her brother-in-law, and 
no new calamity seemed to be impending, that she accepted <Alex- 
ander’s suit, or at least that her acceptance of it ceased to be a secret. 
Many of her friends, as we know, had long looked on her union with 
her handsome solicitor as a settled and inevitable thing, and we sus- 
pect the reader has been much of the same opinion. But the shrewd- 
est make mistakes occasionally, and it is safer, therefore, in matters 
of this kind, to have the authority of the parties themselves. In fact 
it had been settled privately, soon after Mrs. Rowley came up to 
town, immediately before the news arrived of the sad occurrences at 
Nice, but the period of sorrow that followed was nota fit time even 
for discussing matrimonial arrangements. Thus it happened that this 
momentous affair was concluded a considerable time before it was for- 
mally announced. 

The same capricious but welcome season had now nearly come 
round again when we first saw Mr. Marjoram cultivating his hyacinths 
in his chamber, and snarling at Mrs. Rowley’s portrait. In that same 
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chamber, redolent of the same fragrance, the rural attorney had now 
the satisfaction of communicating to his sisters the agreeable news. 

He informed them at the same time that the wedding was to take 
place in the first days of June; and so indeed it had been fixed, but 
the absolute Disposer of Events ordered it otherwise. Before her 
marriage took place, Mrs. Rowley was fated to pass once more through 
the house of mourning. Her ill-starred brother had a second stroke, 
from which he never rallied, and the circumstances attending it were 
not less strange and awful than those of his first seizure. 

Mr. Alexander, it is necessary to premise, had been one of the 
very few friends whom Upjohn, after his return to England, had been 
able to receive. Their conversation had at first generally turned on 
public affairs, the political questions of the hour, but Alexander soon 
observed with regret that these once favorite topics interested Mr. 
Upjohn daily less and less. His mind seemed no longer to find, or 
even to seek, its accustomed harbors of refuge, but took, on the con- 
trary, as has already been intimated, a morbid delight in dwelling on 
what most pained and disturbed it. In vain Alexander would try to 
lead him away to almost any other subject. It was only with Mrs. 
Rowley herself that he instinctively abstained from discussions at 
once so distressing and so useless. Every day he elaborated sume 
new theory to explain events—how one will came ever to be made, 
how another had disappeared, and how the mental condition in which 
his brother died, and in which his last acts were performed, was to be 
accounted for. 

In the very last conversation Alexander ever had with him, one 
to which the fatal event gave a strange significance, he insisted on 
going over all this again with deplorable iteration. Alexander re- 
mained deliberately silent, looking for a favorable moment to escape, 
or hoping that he would cease to argue when there was no one to an- 
swer. At length, on his speaking of the case being wrapped in mys- 
tery, the solicitor saw his opportunity and rose, saying as he took 
Upjohn’s hand— 

“ Just so, my dear sir; and most heartily do I wish that we could 
prevail upon you to dismiss it altogether from your mind.” 

“Perhaps it would be wise,” said poor Upjohn, with his feeble 
hand in the solicitor’s; “ but what are mysteries, after all, but prob- 
lems not yet solved, secrets not yet revealed, like the truths of 
Nature, until the fulness of time brings a Newton or a Galileo to illu- 
minate them? We must only wait for the hour and the man. God 
grant that they may come before my few days are numbered!” 

With these melancholy words, uttered with sad emphasis, linger- 
ing in his ears, Alexander went away. Little did either he or poor 
Upjohn think that the hour alluded to was on the point of striking, 
and the man almost at the door. 

From the time that Mrs. Rowley announced her determination to 
leave her rights unasserted as long as Mr. Upjohn lived, Alexan- 
der’s ardor in the pursuit of Mr. Sandford, or Mr. Moffat, was mate- 
tially cooled, there being nothing to be gained by apprehending him. 
When, however, it became obvious that Mrs, Rowley might any day 
be freed from her self-imposed restraint—nay, that the day was prob- 
ably not distant when her friends would have to consider the course 
to be taken in that event—it was obvious that nothing could serve 
their purposes better than the capture of Mrs. Upjohn’s chief instru- 
ment, who might probably be easily induced to make a full disclosure 
of his dealings with that lady, as well as his own personal acts. Mr. 
Marjoram feared that the infamy of Moffat’s character would destroy 
the value of his statements; but Alexander’s view was, that the mere 
knowledge that he was forthcoming, and ready to confess every thing, 
would obviate any necessity for the formal interference of justice in 
the business. The hare, however, had first to be caught; but it was 
not for the ministers of justice that the glory of capturing a criminal 
of such mark was reserved. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, about a week after the conver- 
sation which has just been related, Alexander called at Cumberland 
Gate again. This time it was at Mrs. Rowley’s request, simply to 
hand Mr. Upjohn an entertaining letter which she had received from 
her daughter in Egypt. 

The solicitor’s hand was on the bell, and he had scarcely pulled it, 
when the door was abruptly opened from within, and a man made a 
rush out with such violence, that had not Alexander possessed great 
presence of mind, as well as corresponding bodily strength, he could 
hardly have stood his ground, much less prevented the man’s escape. 

He seized him; they had a tussle together for a moment, and in 
that moment they mutually recognized one another 

“Ha! Mr. Moffat,” cried Alexander, pushing him back into the 
hall with a firm hold of his collar, “‘ have we met at last 9” 

Moffat was pale and speechless with astonishment and alarm, 

_ “What brought you to this house,” pursued Alexander, still grap- 
pling him, “(and why were you in such a hurry to leave it ?” 

Moffat had now recovered his voice a little, though he still trem- 
bled perceptibly in his captor’s grasp. 

“Postpone your question, I advise you,” he replied sullenly, “ and 
look after your friend up-stairs.” 

“T shall give you the precedence,” said Alexander, taking this to 
be a mere dodge to get a chance of escaping; and turning to the 
Servant, who now appeared in answer to the bell, he added, “ How 

came this person here ?” 


admitted Mr. Moffat, he did not immediately recognize him. As soon 
as he did, he replied that he had been to see his master on business. 

“ And did he see him?” said Alexander. 

“Yes, he did,” said Moffat himself, “and if you wish to see him 
yourself, and see him alive, I tell you again you had better look after 
him at once, instead of troubling yourself with me.” 

“No, no, Mr. Moffat,” said Alexander; “I have been too anxious 
to meet you to part with you now until I leave you in hands as safe as 
my own.” 

“ As you please,” said Moffat, doggedly. 

Alexander then dispatched the servant for a constable, and one 
was easier found than commonly happens, for a knot ef people had 
already collected at the door, who had witnessed what took place, and 
the attention of two policemen had already been called to the spot. 
As soon as the prisoner was in the officer’s hands, Alexander hast- 
ened up-stairs to see Mr. Upjohn, wondering that he had not come 
out to see what caused such a stir in the house, particularly as the 
room he now used as his study was the octagon opening on the first 
landing-place, the identical boudoir where so many things had been 
done of which the ill-fated gentleman knew nothing—unless he learned 
it, as too probably he did, on that fatal day. 

Alexander tapped anxiously at the door, and, there being no reply, 
almost burst it in. 

Mr Upjohn was stretched on the floor in front of the chair in 
which he usually sat. His body was still warm, but his blameless life 
was fled. 

The hour and the man had come. He had prayed for a revelation 
of the truth, and Heaven, in granting his prayer, had released him at 
the same moment from all his sorrows. The light he prayed for was 
the thunder-bolt that killed him. In the same little room where his 
wife had concocted her guilty schemes, the disclosure of them by her 
chief accomplice had given him his death-blow. 

This was what Mrs. Rowley had foreseen from the beginning. Had 
she yielded for an instant to the promptings of the god of this world, 
she would herself have been her brother’s executioner. 

Indications of violence there were none. Death had evidently 
been caused by apoplexy. So Alexander himself concluded, and the 
medical men who were at once called in, entertained no doubt on the 
subject. 


—_—~>—- 


CHAPTER LV.—THE MARRIAGE AND WINDING-UP.—MRS. WOOD- 
VILLE MAKES A LUCKY DISCOVERY, AND THE STORY ENDS 
WHERE IT BEGAN. 


Morrat never displayed more of his characteristic address and 
versatility than upon the inquest, where he was of course the princi- 
pal witness, He gave an account of his interview with the deceased 
in a tone of such proper feeling, with all the air of a man who had no 
wish to conceal any thing he knew, that he made a favorable impres- 
sion on all but the few present who knew who and what he was. No- 
body could have supposed that a joke or an oath had ever passed his 
lips—he kept the muscles of his eyelids in the strictest control, and 
behaved altogether with as much gravity as the coroner himself. 

On being asked the object of his visit to the deceased, he avowed 
without hesitation that it was to obtain the settlement of an account 
for services rendered in his professional capacity as a private detective. 

He was next questioned as to the amount of his claim, as it was 
easy to imagine a demand so outrageous as to cause a serious shock 
to a man in a weak state of health. 

“ The amount had nothing to do with it,” replied Moffat ; “it was 
only a thousand pounds—nothing to a man of Mr. Upjohn’s means.” 

As to the precipitation with which he was leaving the house when 
Alexander confronted him, he explained it by his haste to procure 
medical assistance, and produced a strong impression that only fer 
Alexander’s ill-timed interference the assistance might not have beem 
too late. He gave one touch, and one only, of his theatrical talent, 
on being asked to state what he happened to be saying to the deceased 
at the moment he was struck. 

“T was telling him a story,” said Moffat, in a tone which conveyed 
so much more than the mere words signified, that it sent a thrill 
through the by-standers, like an effective point made by an experi- 
enced tragedian. 

“You were always an effective story-teller,” said Alexander; 
“have you any objection to tell it over again?” 

“T have no objection,” he replied, coolly, “if Mr. Upjohn’s rep- 
resentatives have none.” 

He well knew they could not in common prudence consent to a 
public disclosure of matters of the nature and bearings of which they 
were utterly ignorant. 

Here the inquest ended, not only without bringing Mr. Moffat into 
fresh trouble, but actually creating a decided impression in his favor, 
which only lasted, however, until at the close of the proceedings, he 
was seen leaving the room with two constables attending him, and it 
was whispered about that he lay under a charge which was likely to 
end in a sentence of penal servitude. 

In the fate of Mr. Upjohn himself there was nothing to cause much 
surprise, hanging, as his life did, on the slenderest thread; but how 
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who knew him, and on what services he employed them afforded scope 
for innumerable surmises and speculations. 

But the solicitors of the deceased, who had been as much as- 
tonished as other people, were not kept long in the dark. 

Before Moffat was formally committed, he opened negotiations 
with both parties, offering his silence to the one and his evidence to 
the other. 

While Mr. Proby, Mr. Upjohn’s attorney, was rubbing his eyes 
over the communication made to him, he was visited by Alexander. 

“T am come,” he said, “to tell you the story that killed your la- 
mented client.” 

“I know it already,” said the other, with Moffat’s letter in his 
hand. 

“ What do you think now of the second will?” said Alexander. 

A copy of it was lying on the table. Mr. Proby tore it to pieces 
and flung it into his waste-paper basket. 

“ We could have destroyed it long ago,” said Alexander, “ without 
the miscreant’s confession; but you know now what we should prob- 
ably have destroyed also.” 

Mr. Proby instantly threw up Mrs. Upjohn’s affairs. She ap- 
pointed another attorney, who did the same. At last she found men 
sufficiently unscrupulous to act for her, and they no sooner undertook 
her business than Alexander formally acquainted them with the case 
he was prepared to make, and gave Mrs. Upjohn three months to 
choose between absolute surrender and remorseless exposure. 

Her husband had left her by his will a life-interest in all his prop- 
erty. Of the estate in Cornwall, subject to this interest, he made no 
disposition whatever. 

But all such matters were soon forgotten. The great wedding took 
place at last, and Mr. and Mrs. Woodville, who had been married for 
some months, came over for it. 

The meeting between Mrs. Rowley and Letitia was affectionate, 
and would, perhaps, have been affecting, only that tears were no 
longer the order of the day. The nuptials were celebrated at Twick- 
enham, and the breakfast was given by the Marjorams. Two of the 
Cosie girls came up with their rosy cheeks and rural simplicities to 
grace, or at least to enliven it. Joy seemed to have given good old 
Prim and Mary the wings of butterflies, and as to the dowager, Mrs. 
Alexander, she might have been taken for the bride herself. For 
marriage breakfasts in general there is not a word to be said, but if 
ever there was an exception this, perhaps, was one; there was no 
foolish speech-making, but toasts and libations in plenty, and laughing 
enough for three weddings. 

As to the cards and the gloves, you must take them for granted ; 
and the plum-cake, too, of which the Cosies carried so much back 
with them to the country to dream on, that they could hardly have es- 
caped nightmares, 

At length the feast was over, it blew old shoes as usual, and the 
lady and the lawyer drove off in the storm. 

During the honeymoon the days of grace allowed to Mrs. Upjohn 
expired, and still there was no sign of submission. Mrs, Upjohn’s 
avarice got the better of her fears, when they came in collision, and 
her professional advisers, knowing very imperfectly the means which 
Alexander possessed of crushing them, were not much to be blamed 
for encouraging her to fight it out. Their strong point was that the 
only will produced or producible was the second, and here it was cer- 
tainly possible that the case against them might break down. 

But now that Fortune had taken Mrs. Rowley’s side, she took it in 
earnest, and by a sudden stroke disposed of the only remaining ob- 
stacle to the establishment of her rights. An odder incident never 
happened in the course of a lawsuit, and it happened too in an odd 
place, though to be sure it was the only place in the world where it 
could have happened, 

While the Alexanders were in their happy retirement, the Wood- 
villes spent a few days with the Marjorams, and it happened to be just 
the time when the sisters were expecting their carnations to flower, 
and giving them their appropriate names written on slips of paper or 
parchment attached to the stems. While they were thus employed 
one morning, Mrs. Woodville was sitting close to them, making her- 
self agreeable as usual, when it suddenly occurred to her to make 
herself useful also, and, seeing that Mary had often to pause in her 
work to cut the slips out of the old document she chanced to be using 
(for we know where her supplies for such purposes came from), Leti- 
tia offered to relieve her of this part of her labors, and Mary handed 
her the scissors and paper with many thanks for her help. Mrs. 
Woodville snipped and snipped away for some time without paying the 
least attention to the paper she was cutting up, until at last she hap- 
pened to cast her eye on the slip she held in her hand, and noticed 
the name of Rowley. So little, however, did this excite her curiosity 
at first, that she actually cut up two or three more slips, without tak- 
ing the trouble of reading what remained of the document, which was 
very little indeed. But in cutting the next her eye fell on the words 
“being of sound mind,” and then she made an exclamation which 
brought the sisters both running to her in a moment, when the three 
gardeners discovered with horror that they had been all conspiring to 
make mince-meat of an undoubted will of the late Mr. Rowley. There 
was never such a scene of distraction, but poor Letitia was distracted 
most, for it now seemed to be her inevitable destiny, whether in 
France, Italy, or England, to do Mrs. Rowley as much mischief as 








possible. This was the third time, and no wonder the scisgors in her 
hand seemed to be the very shears of Fate. She was in such distress 
that the Marjorams became quite uneasy about her, and, though Mary 
was positive that not an inch of the paper was lost or destroyed, that 
was poor comfort, for it never occurred to one of them, that a docu- 
ment might still be a document, though all in fragments and ticketing 
carnations. The Marjoram girls had even more cause to be troubled 
than Mrs, Woodville, for many a time, as has been already mentioned, 
had Alexander cautioned them and warned their brother too, that. 
some day or other mischief would come of this very practice. How- 
ever, what was done, was done ; they collected the fragments carefully 
together, in extreme sorrow and trepidation, alternately hoping and 
giving themselves up to despair. So great was their dismay that not 
one of the three uttered a syllable until the pieces, having been 
all collected in Mrs. Woodville’s apron, were carried into the house 
and spread out on a table in the breakfast-room. They thought 
Marjoram would never come home that day, but without waiting for 
him set about putting the scraps in their proper places, like children 
playing with a dissected map. Indeed when Marjoram appeared at 
last, with his umbrella in his hand, he thought they were at some 
game or another. He heard their sad story, glanced over the united 
fragments, transposed a few of them, looked sharp after the date and 
names of the witnesses, and in ten minutes pronounced it to be a 
duplicate of the will that was giving so much trouble; and as to the 
state it was in, he said, “ You need hardly, ladies, have given your- 
selves the trouble of taking the tickets off the flowers, we could have 
brought them into court, carnations and all, just as they were;” 
whereupon his good sisters and Mrs. Woodville fell on each other's 
necks and committed all sorts of extravagances in the excess of their 
oy. 

““ Oh,” cried Primula, “ but is it not lucky this happened before 
Mr. Alexander came home?” 

“ A fig for Alexander!’’ said her brother ; “ why, if it hadn’t been 
for your carnations the document, which had gone astray, God knows 
how, might never have turned up at all.” 

The explanation of this strange occurrence probably was, that 
when Mr. Rowley put his affairs into the hands of Messrs. Marjoram 
and Alexander, the will was sent over to them in a bundle of papers, 
with which it had no connection, and got flung by accident into the 
heap in the corner of Marjoram’s room. 

But be that as it may, the grand discovery was notified to the 
enemy the next day, and when Mr. and Mrs. Alexander came to town, 
the first news that greeted them was the abandonment of the litiga- 
tion and the happy winding-up of every thing. 

Great were the rejoicings in town and country. A festive autumn 
was followed by a winter more festive still, if, indeed, there was winter 
that year at all. 

At Christmas the party was complete. The Evelyns returned from 
the East in time for the plum-pudding, and the amiable but wrong- 
headed giant submitted at last, without a murmur, to the cruel dis- 
pensation of Providence which made him an independent gentleman. 
He only demurred to his house as being out of proportion to the 
estate, and that point was settled by Mrs. Alexander offering to take 
it off his hands. 

“The question is,” said Mrs, Evelyn, “will you ever pay your 
rent ?” 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Alexander; “the question is rather, will your 
husband pitch me into the sea when I tender it ?” 

So it was settled, and further that the Evelyns should rebuild the 
Meadows and enjoy the run of the kitchen in the mean time. Foxden 
Mrs, Alexander gave to the Cosies, or rather a lease of it, on fair and 
easy terms. 

When summer and the long vacation came round again, Alexander 
proposed a Continental tour, to begin with a visit to the Woodvilles. 

“ And after that?” said his wife. 

“IT was thinking,” he replied slowly, “ of revisiting Orta!” 

“Orta!” repeated Mrs. Alexander, not quite with the alacrity he 
expected, 

“ Ah, Fatima, have you forsaken your first love ? have you already 
forgotten your dear Orta? Has your heart got such a bad mem- 
ory?” ° 

“Pray have mercy, I have forgotten nothing; but you know as 
well as I do that it is the very places we love most that we often most 
shrink from revisiting—we are so afraid of change and disenchant- 
ment.” : 
“ Against change, my dear, you can’t expect me to warrant you,’ 
said Alexander ; “and as to disenchantment, we shall see which of us 
has lost most of the freshness of youthful feeling in fifteen years.” 

Fifteen years do certainly often make mighty changes in men and 
things, but there was little or no perceptible alteration either in the 
town, or the inn, or in the scenery of Orta, when the Alexanders ar- 
rived there. The principal change was, that the visitors were not such 
early birds as in former days. 

“No disenchantment yet, Fatima?” said Alexander, when they met 
at breakfast. 

““ None yet, Frederick,” she replied. 

* All the old feelings as fresh as ever?” 

“ As fresh as yours. Every thing seems charming as ever.” 

“ Don’t be too sure. Suppose you were to find that some barba- 
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rian had built an unsightly farm-house on the spot where you had a 
1” 


fancy to build a villa! 


“ Nothing is less likely; there is not sctiviiy enough to commit 
| 


such an outrage. Shall we go on the water after breakfast 2?” 


They went on the water, of course, an’ in five minutes Mrs, Alex- | 


ander, no longer a giddy girl, was within «1 sce of upsetting the boat 


. : : : | 
in her astonishment and delight at seeing her chosen site oceupied, not 
with an unsightly peasant’s dwelling, but with » sim:«!l but elegant and | 


graceful villa, in which she recognized in su instant the plan which 
Woodville had sketched for her so long ago. 

She could not well embrace her husband in the presence of the 
boatman ; perhaps she did afterward while she «43 examining the 
details of the villa. 

Thus we end where we began, and there ix nothing more to be 
added, but that Mr. Blackadder married Fxeuy Rowley, and soon after 


became Lord Stromness on the death of hi- relative, the rabbit- | 


shooter. The last news heard of the Upjolhus was that the moth- 
er had given herself up to practices which Icon Close would not 
have approved, and that the daughter, resolved to be a lady like her 
cousin, was about to accept the hand of Sir Peter Cheesy. 

The fate of Mr. Moffat was uncertain, He was convicted, but 
escaped from prison, and was reported to have ‘een drowned on his 
passage to America. “If so,” said Mr. Mavjorsm, “he must have 
tricked Fate herself, and he was clever enough to ilo it.” 

THE EN» 


TRUMPED BY A TIGER. 
‘“c \ Y dear Eversley, what in the work! lve you been doing with 

ivi yourself all this morning?” ericd Fred Sandiland, Esq., 
resident collector of II. B. M’s. Provinee of Wellesley and Penang, 
as his friend sauntered slowly into the breskth<t-room; a long, low 
apartment, as the fashion of bungalow dem»nds, its walls hung with 
antlered stags’-heads and huge buffalo-horn~, <tsnds of rifles, guns, rods, 
and all the equipment dear to a sportsman, while the Chinese matting 
on the floor was littered with skins of variou- animals; deep French 
lattices opening on two sides upon a broad vemnds, shaded by many 
clusters of jessamine, and passion-vine; from ihix a step descended 
upon a sloping lawn, somewhat burnt by the het of an Indian sun, 
but inclining gently till it met the cool wster- of ihe strait that sepa- 
rates Penang from the main-land. Acros~ ihe »#ier—dim and blue in 
the noonday haze—rose the distant mountsin< of ‘Juedah, while nearer 
a fringe of betel and cocoa-palms lined th« opposite shore. The jun- 
gle had been cleared in the vicinity of te house, leaving scattered 
groups of palms and wild-shrubs, to relieve the eve with their rich 
auxuriance of leaf. 

“Kate,” resumed Sandiland, turning to hi- <ixter, who, seated at 
the foot of the table, had raised the loveliest psir of gray eves in all 
India, as Eversley entered, greeting him with » cold “ Good-morning,” 
“has been more than half inclined to leave you to breakfast alone.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Sapdiland, bur | tru-t my game-bag may 
said Eversley, ynietly seating himself, and 





” 


recommend me to mercy, 
beginning his breakfast. 

“Thad no idea it was so‘late, but, after » eonple of hours’ eapital 
sport among the snipe, Banda, the shik»rrn, tound the tracks of a 
tiger; we followed them down to the wairr’+ «lz», where he appears 
to have crossed back to the main-land.”’ 

“T have not heard of one on the ishvw! fr the last three years,” 
said Sandiland. 

“Once upon a time we used to have them frequently, but the jun- 
gles are too much shot through now.” 

“T would advise you, nevertheless, Mis< =» idilsnd,” replied Evers- 
ley, “to be careful how you extend your walk~ una tended ; neighbers 
of this description are not pleasant.” 

“Thank you, Captain Eversley—I have no doubt a tiger would be 
an unpleasant companion; but Iam not at «:! afraid of meeting one 
near Soonda. May I give you another eup of tex :—No!—well, then, 
I will leave you and Fred to finish your treukfast and cheroots to- 
gether.” , 

“What's the row, Jim, between you vid Kate? I thought you 
and she were going to get on together capitully, and yet at the end of 


| 

six weeks you both appear more crushingly polite than ever.” 

Eversley was lighting his cheroot from the jo=s-stick on the man- | 

tel-piece ; he smoked quietly for a minute betore he answered : 
“I don’t mind telling you, Fred, old fellow, though you know I am 
not a good hand at confidences—the long «an! the short of the matter 

is, that I’m in love with Ka—, your sister.” | 


“Small blame to you. She is the prettiest and best girl in the 
Presidencies, and you know, Jim, there is no man I would rather see 
her marry than yourself; but I can’t see how your being in love with 
her accounts for the excessive politeness between you,” and Sandiland 
put his hand affectionately on Eversley’s shoulder. The two friends 
looked at each other for a moment, and then exchanged a quiet grasp 
of the hand. 

“Well,” said Eversley, “I'm afraid I’ve made an awful ass of my- 
self, Fred, and spoilt my chance by doing so; but I couldn’t help it, 
and so the other night while we were smoking down on the rocks in 


the moonlight, the whole thing came over me. I felt if Kate didn’t 
love me, I should never love any other girl, and I told her so’ 

“ By Jove! but you have queer ideas of your own about love-mak- 
ing, Master Jim. Do you suppose a woman is going to accept you 
because you saddenly discover you are in love with her, and blurt out 
a proposal like a snap-shot at a jungle-fowl? My dear boy, half their 
fun is in discovering we love them; now I don’t believe Kate has a bit 
of nonsense about her, still you won't find any woman willing to give 
up the prescriptive rights of her sex; her love must be sought, not 


” 


demanded. But what did she say ? 

“She made a most dignified courtesy, and thanked me in the iciest 
of tones; but was afraid that she would find too dangerous rivals in 
tiger-shooting and pig-sticking; to venture to entertain my proposal. 
I blundered out that I would give up every thing—” 

“The deuce you did! Come, that’s better.” 

“But she quietly put a stop to it all, and, wishing me good-night, 
swept into the house, leaving me more desperately in love than ever.” 

Sandiiand broke into a langh. “ My dear old Jim, I don’t think 
your case is hopeless, if you only manage it rightly. Let me give you 
some advice.” 

“Thank you, Fred, all the same as if I took it; but I’d rather not, 
I don’t know much about women, but I do know this, that if I cannot 
make your sister love me as I am, I won't under false pretences. I 
love her well enough to give up my own tastes and habits, but I can’t 
go moaning about like a dyspeptic terrier.” 

“T dare say you are right, Jim; anyhow, you know you have my 
best wishes for your success.” 

“ Well—I must be off, and write some letters ; but do try and per- 
suade your sister not to venture too far from the bungalow. I have 
told Banda to keep a lookout for the tracks of that tiger. He swears 
the brute has swum back, and may not be seen again for months; but 
still, she should not expose herself.” 

“ Banda is right. There is ne danger now, but why don’t you ask 
Kate yourself ?—But I must be off into town, and there come the 
horses.—Dinner at half-past seven, remember, and I shall not see you 
before.” 

Eversley went with his friend to the veranda, and watched him 
mount and ride away, followed by his syce, until their white garments 
were lost amid the dark-green shadows of the palms; and then, turn. 
ing with a half-repressed sigh, reéntered the house. He walked mocd- 
ily once or twice up and down the long room, and then threw himself 
upon a lounge, where he remained buried in thought.” 

“Fred is wrong,” he said, at last, rising restlessly; “I have no 
chance—our tastes are too different. And I was an ass to think she 
could ever love a fellow like me, who, at the best, was never half good 
enough for her. It is sheer folly for me to remain here any longer, 
eating my heart away by dreaming of the happiness I never could have 
won. The mail-steamer goes to-morrow, and, by Jove, I'll goin her!” 
and he walked impetuously from the room. 

Two minutes later a lovely face peered through the folds of the 
heavy curtain that separated the music-room—an alcove that could 
only be entered from the larger apartment—and Kate Sandiland, her face 
struggling between blushes and laughter, and yet with the suspicion 
of a tear in the sweet gray eves, fled lightly across the soft matting, 
and sought refuge in her own pretty morning-room, where she sat for 





an hour, silently gazing over the rich blue of the strait, heedless of the 
flashing glitter of the sun upon the water, the shimmer of the leaves 
in the distant palm-groves, or the wild chorus of the native boatmen 
as they pulled their cargoes of cocoa-nuts and plantains past toward 
Penang. , 

At last a bright smile lit up the sweet, firm outlines of her mouth, 
and rising she drew down with an imperative motion the dark Vene- 
tian of the windows. 


Eversley closed his last letter, and threw it upon the table 
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“T have only to say ‘ good-by’ now, and then another leaf in my life 
is turned.” 

He stood for a moment with his arms resting upon the back of his 
chair, while memory poured a flood of recollections upon his mind— 
Kate, their rides, their walks, the echo of her songs, the flutter of her 
dress amid the jessamines, her happy laugh, all came back to him with 
such painful distinctness. 

“Pshaw! Hulloo there!” he exclaimed, going to the door.— 
“ Chitty, tell Banda I want him.” 

“ Banda,” he said, when the shikarru appeared, “has the sea- 
breeze sprung up?” 

“ Yes, sahib, it is cool now.” 

“ Well, then, get my gun, and we will have another turn among 
the snipe. By-the-way, did you find any more signs of the tiger this 
morning?” 

“No, sahib; he has gone back to his own jungle.” 

“ Well, bring Grouse with you; the old dog is the steadiest re- 
triever, and meet me in a quarter of an hour on the front veranda.” 

As Eversley appeared where Banda was already waiting for him, 
he caught the last glimpse of a dress disappearing down one of the 
native paths. 

“Who is that, Banda? Has Miss Sandiland gone out to walk?” 

“ Missee Kate, sahib.” 

Eversley thought for a moment, then reéntered the house, and 
returned with a double-barrelled rifle, which he gave to the shi- 
karru. 

“We may come across some large game,” he said; and, taking 
up his own gun, walked rapidly away in the direction Kate had gone, 
followed by Banda. 

An hour and a half was spent working up the edge of a swamp a 
mile from Soonda ; and Grouse had been kept busy, when a snipe rose 
some distance off. With a long shot, Eversley brought it down; but 
the bird towered and pitched dead a hundred yards farther on the 
edge of a strip of jungle. The old dog was sent to retrieve it. As 
they drew near the spot, and were feathering eagerly along the brush, 
the dog, with a yelp and a growl, came racing back to his master, his 
tail between his legs, and every hair on his body erect and quivering 
with rage and fear. 

“ What's up now, Grouse ?” said Eversley, with a laugh. “Go on, 
eld dog. Seek dead!” 

But the dog refused to move, replying with a deep growl, and 
gazing intently at the jungle. 

Eversley walked to the spot, with the view of recovering the bird 
and ascertaining the object of Grouse’s terror. Something on the 
ground attracted his attention. Stooping, he examined it intently, 
and, then rising, called to the shikarru: 

“ Banda, no wonder poor Grouse is in such a funk. Here are the 
tracks of our friend the tiger, and not half an hour old, and, good 
God, Miss Sandiland is out and alone!” 

Eversley was a man of great coolness and nerve, but for a moment 
a terrible feeling of fear came over him. But for a moment only; 
the next, he was again the man of prompt and decided action. 

“ Draw the charges from my gun, Banda, and load with ball; then 
follow up the track ; I am going to search for Miss Sandiland.” 

And, seizing the rifle from the shikarru’s hand, he struck across 
the low jungle toward the path taken by Kate, crashing through the 
tall grass and brush at a pace that would have distanced any but a 
sportsman. 


Miss Sandiland pursued her way toward a spot, the frequent ter- 
mination of her evening-walks. Once a mere bridle-track, occasion- 
ally used by coolie fishermen, her brother, at her wish, had caused it 
to be opened and enlarged. To-day, lost in thought, she had followed 
it carelessly, until she found herself upon the gray, sandy beach of 
the strait. 

The sun was setting behind the blue line of mountains, and the 
water blazed with vivid streaks of red; the sky, broken into heavy 
masses of clouds, was glorious in gold and purple, and all the won- 
derful blendings of an Indian sunset. 

Kate stood for a while, watching with eager eyes the rapid trans- 
formations of shape and color; and then, tempted by the firm, smooth 
sand, strolled along the beach, and seated herself upon a low ledge 
ef rock. 

She sat long, absorbed by the sunset and her thoughts, interweav- 








ing the rich hues of the one with the varying lights and shadows of 
the other, until the paling clouds warned her that it was time to re- 
turn. 

But, as she rose from her seat, her eyes grew suddenly glazed and 
fixed; the rounded, graceful lines of the fair form appeared to stiffen 
into marble, and she stood breathless, almost lifeless with terror, half- 
blinded with the horror of her first glance. She rather felt than saw, 
that she stood face to face with a tiger. 

Crouching, motionless, upon the edge of the jungle, not thirty 
yards from where she stood, with its haggard, cowardly eyes glaring 
at her, lay the gaunt form of the huge beast. Flashing through the 
girl’s brain came a score of mad, wild impulses, with lightning-like 
rapidity. But she remembered—she had heard Eversley say, and the 
pain at her heart grew greater as she thought of him—that the only 
chance of safety was to face, with a steady eye, the treacherous brute 
before her. Her eyes had been fastened upon it with a helpless sort 
of fascination ; but now she roused herself to fix them sternly on the 
fierce, great orbs, that thrilled her with their cruel glare. 

Her courage rose and sank, as hope and fear alternated ; but at 
last even her brave nature began to fai!. She felt that her breath 
came in long, gasping sobs ; the light began to fade from her eyes; 
the dreadful form of the tiger grew dim and indistinct, and she knew 
that she was fainting. With a last effort, she roused herself, and 
cried : 

“ Eversley, Eversley! why are you not here?” 

“ My brave darling, I am here!” 

And a dark form swept rapidly past, and stood between her and 
her terrible foe. 

Kate recovered her senses in an instant, and the scene before her 
was never forgotten. The tiger, roused by the presence of a new an- 
tagonist, was still crouching with its head between its enormous paws, 
but the long, striped back was arched for a spring, and the long, 
lithe tail swept in angry curves from side to side, its eyes sparkled red 
with rage, and a savage snarl, that made Kate’s blood run cold, came 
from the wrinkled, grinning jaws. 

Eversley, no new hand at tiger-shooting, and, next to “ Tiger Rice,” 
the keenest eye and steadiest hand on trigger in India, stood like a 
rock, for what to poor Kate seemed an eternity, though but a few 
swift seconds. But, as he drew the trigger, the tiger moved its head 
with a slight upward motion, and the ball, missing the brain, buried 
itself in the massive chest. With a growl that filled the air like 
thunder, the huge brute shot forward. Kate closed her eyes, but the 
second barrel had done its duty. Crashing through the tawny skull, 
the ball passed clean through the brain, lodging deep in the knotted 
muscles of the neck, and, dead in the air, the huge carcass rolled over, 
a lifeless heap, a few yards from Eversley’s feet. 

He threw his rifle down, and turned to Miss Sandiland. 

“Thank God!” he said ; and there was such an earnest pathos in 
his tones that the warm tears rushed to Kate’s eyes as she held both 
hands toward him, with a look that must have spoken volumes. 

For a moment after, the gray eyes were hidden deep in the breast 
of his shooting-jacket. They were raised presently, with tears still 
trembling on their lashes. 

“T do indeed thank God, dearest, and doubly that I am saved by 
you.” 

Fred Sandiland rang the bell impatiently. 

“Send Miss Sandiland’s maid to tell her that dinner is on the table. 
And where is Captain Eversley ?” 

“ Eversley Sahib walk on veranda with Missee Kate,” replied Chit- 
ty, with a salaam. 

Sandiland walked wrathfully across the room, and threw the glass- 
door open. 

“ Kate, I’m astonished !”"—but he stopped short, with a whistle. 

Kate rose with a lovely blush, and, throwing her arms round his 
neck, whispered, as she kissed him : 

“ Jim will tell you all about it, dear Fred.” 

“Jim, indeed!” exclaimed her brother, sarcastically, as she van- 
ished. 

“ What does it all mean, Eversley? I thought I knew something 
about young women, but this is a new phase.” 

Eversley told his story, and told it again, later, as they sat to- 
gether after dinner beneath the jessamines, and Sandiland laughed 
lightly, to conceal his deeper emotion. 
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“T can’t thank you, my dear old fellow; I'll leave Kate to do 
that,” he said; and then went on, to his sister’s great indignation : 
“but believe me, Eversley, the tiger was the best trump you ever 
played!” 

And, putting his hands in his pockets, he strolled down to the 
beach to finish his cheroot, while Kate Sandiland paid her debt of 
thanks. 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 





Sz a gentle eminence beside the elm-shaded Isis, and amid verdant 
C lawns and embowered walks, stands Oxford, “the city of pal- 
aces.” It is one of the most beautiful places in Europe. Most of the 
university buildings are of stuccoed brick, and but two stories high; 
and occasionally we are reminded of the college parallelograms on this 
side of the water. But the intermingled cathedral-like chapels, with 
mxiioned windows and fretted pinnacles, and the wilderness of mas- 
sive towers and domes, stately halls, and armorial gateways, make the 
view from Radcliffe Library unmatched fer impressiveress. Of the 
forty college edifices, some are of vast extent ; Magdalene, e. g., covers 
eleven acres, or as much as the Great Pyramid, 

Seventy miles northeasterly, in a region of flat meadows and 
marshes, watered by the sluggish Cam, lies equally-renowed Cam- 
bridge. Though comparatively wanting in picturesque beauty, it 
can well boast of King’s College Chapel as the finest specimen of 
Gothic architecture in the kingdom. 

Oxford and Cambridge are hallowed by the genius and religion of 
England’s greatest men. Both show the moss and weather-stains of a 
thousand years. Of medieval origin, and eminently social institutions, 
having shared in all the great political and religious revolutions of the 
country, their history is the history of England. Both have been 
petted by princes. In both the several colleges were originally 
founded as benefactions to religious societies. Both have an annual 
income of nearly a million dollars. Both pursue essentially the same 
method of instruction. Both resist innovation in their ancient curri- 
culum, so that the education of the fourteenth century can be seen 
to-day. If they do not turn out such men as in the days of Elizabeth, 
it must be that the material has changed, for “ Oxford changeth not.” 
The system in each contemplates the formation of mind rather than 
information ; culture, not practical training. Neither offers professional 
knowledge, and probably never will. London is the centre of law and 
medicine. Cambridge has endeavored to revive a professional school, 
but without success. Unlike the Scotch and German universities, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge make collegiate residence compulsory, so that 
they are virtually open only to the rich and aristocratic. In fact the 
candidates to some of the fellowships must come, not only from par- 
ticular counties, but also from particular families. 

But Oxford as distinguished from Cambridge gives preéminence to 
the classics; or, more precisely, to the poetry and logic of ancient 
Greece. It is a formal study, however; the antiquities, history, poli- 
tics, and law of Athens, are kept out of the field by hexameters, dia- 
lects, accents, ete. They are not combined as in the German method. 
Archeology, architecture, art, history, political economy, English lit- 
erature, law, medicine, natural history, and mathematics, do not flourish 
in the groves of Isis. Those students who desire to gratify their taste 
for scientific studies attend the lectures at the British Museum. But 
these are comparatively few. Science is not in demand at either uni- 
versity. The working-classes of England are the men who listen to 
Huxley and Owen. There is an observatory at Oxford, but astronomy 
is excluded from the regular course. Logie takes the place of Eu- 
clid, and science gives way to theology. Theology is the best en- 


dowed faculty, as it is in Cambridge ; but it amounts to little more | 


than Sunday-school lessons on the Thirty-nine articles. An Oxonian 
can take his degree and Church orders without knowing any thing of 
mathematics, the natural sciences, or even Hebrew. Philosophy has 
been lately introduced through the influence of Sir William Hamilton. 
Oxford has always been more bigoted than Cambridge. ‘‘ The latter,” 
says Macaulay, “ produced the innovators in thought, whom Oxford 
burned for their heresy.” Its Romanizing spirit is unfriendly toa 
generous and comprehensive literature. “As an organ of education * 
(said Hamilton), “ the University of Oxford (and what is true of Ox- 
ford is true of Cambridge) has been long suspended. There is not a 
European university out of England, where the circle of academical 








instruction attempted is so small, and where the little taught is in 
general taught by so inadequate a teacher.” 

At Cambridge, mathematics is the reigning study. Physical sei- 
ence has recently had a place assigned it through the efforts of Dr. 
Whewell ; but it attracts so few students that electricity and botany 
are intrusted to the same lecturer. There is no chair of logic or an- 
cient history. The use of text-books is less common than in Oxford. 
There are fewer fellowships, but more scholarships. 

In the present discussion whether we shall imitate or improve the 
transatlantic method of education, it is interesting, and may be profit- 
able, to judge the two systems of Oxford and Cambridge by their 
fruits. From the following list of eminent graduates, separated into 
similar groups, it will be seen that there is little difference in theologi- 
cal results; but Oxford takes the lead in politics, law, and logic, and 
Cambridge in poetry and science: 






































Oxford. Cambridge. Oxford, Cambridge. 
Wickliffe. Cranmer. 
Laud. Latimer. Sir Wm. Jones. Horne Tooke. 
Prideaux. Ascham. 
Butler. Taylor. Addison. Bulwer. 
Whitefield. Doune. Johnson. Thackeray. 
Wesley. Charnock. De Quincey. Kinglake. 
Lowth. Barrow. Sydney Smith, 
Owen. Lightfoot. Goldwin Smith. 
Pusey. Stillingfleet. 
Manning. Howe. Ben Jonson. Spenser. 
Stanley. Clarke. Young. Milton. 
Robertson. Middleton. Shelley. Otway. 
Maurice. Heber. Dryden. 
pane Gray. 
Wolsey. Cromwell. White. 
Hampden. Temple. Byron. 
Sidney. Walpole. Wordsworth, 
Clarendon. Wilberforce. Tennyson. 
Hale. Pitt. ‘i 
Shaftesbury. Palmerston, 
Bolingbroke. Bacon. 
Chatham. Harvey. Newton. 
Mansfield. Wren. Horseley. 
Biachstene. Buckland. Herschel. 
Fox. Lyell. Wollaston. 
Canning. Grove. he hewell. 
Peel. ’ Ruskin. ig 
. arwin. 
Gladstone. Lathe, 
Raleigh. Airy. 
Herbert, Macaulay. . Talbot. 
Gibbon. Thirlwall. 
Mitford. Locke. Cudworth, 
Milman. | Whately. Paley. 
Froude. | Mansel. Coleridge. 
GLEANINGS. 


Scutrrure.—tThe statue of Hercules, cast by Lysippus, was only 
a foot high, “ yet,” says Pliny, “it expressed the muscles and bones 
of the hero more grandly than did the colossal figures of other art- 
ists.” 

Buppuism.—It is a sin for a Buddhist priest to give flowers to a 
woman, or to receive any thing from her hands, to whistle, to work 
for money, or to light a fire. 

Suip-toaps of the water of the Nile are annually sent to Con- 
stantinople, where it is in great request, not ouly on epicurean grounds, 
but also for its supposed anti-Malthusian properties, 

Scuiiier’s blank verse is bad. He moves in it as a fly in a glass 
bottle. The trochaic termination of German words renders blank 
verse in that language almost impracticable.— Coleridge. 

TaLentep.—A vile and barbarous voeable. The formation of a 
participle passive from a noun is a license that nothing but a very pe- 
culiar felicity can justify.— Js. 

Heart.—The muscular force of the heart in a day is about five 
hundred and sixty thousand foot-pounds, 
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I. 
WANDERED by the brook-side, 
I wandered by the mill ; 

I could not hear the brook flow— 
The noisy wheel was still; 
There was no burr of grasshopper, 
No chirp of any bird, 
But the beating of my own heart 


Was all the sound I heard, 


Il. 
I sat beneath the elm-tree; 
I watched the long, long shade, 
And, as it crew still longer, 
I did not feel afraid; 
For I listened for a footfall, 
I listened for a word— 
But the beating of my own heart 


Was all the sound I heard. 
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11. 
He exme not—no, he came not— 
The night exnme on alone— 
Ihe little -twes sat one by one, 
Each en bis golden throne ; 
inc «venting wind passed by my cheek, 
The beuve ve were stirred— 
But the Sexting of my own heart 


s 


Ws all the sound I heard, 


IV. 
Past -ilent tears were flowing, 
When something stood behind ; 
A hand wa- on my shoulder— 
IP beew its touch was kind: 
lis “wee cenrer—nearer— 
+) | wet speak one word, 
For the beating of our own Itearts 
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V a all the <ound we heard, 
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THE “DANGEROUS CLASSES” OF NEW YORK, 
AND EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THEM. 


¥ 

N the efforts which have previously been described, to cure and 
prevent the alarming evils arising in New York from the condi- 
tion of the neglected youth, one difficulty was at once encountered. 
The children of the vicious poor, if left in the circumstances in which 
they were born, were exposed to temptations too overwhelming for 
any ordinary strength of character to conquer. They had not merely 
their own inherited tendencies toward vice or pauperism to struggle 

against, but the whole social tone and habit about them. 

With a lower class, even more than with a higher, the last intiu- 
ence which a single individual can successfully resist is the current 
opinion and practice of the society in which he lives. The social tone 
even of the outcast class in a city is an absolute tyranny. Whoever 
can raise himself above it possesses more than ordinary strength of 
character and intelligence. 

Among the lowest poor of New York, the influence of overcrowd- 
ing has been incredibly debasing. When we find half a dozen fam- 
ilies—as we frequently do—occupying one room, the old and young, 
men and women, boys and girls of all ages, sleeping near each other, 
the result is inevitable. The older persons commit unnatural crimes ; 
the younger grow up with hardly a sense of personal dignity or purity ; 
the girls are corrupted even in childhood; and the boys become natu- 
rally thieves, vagrants, and vicious characters. Such apartments are 
at once “ fever-nests ” and seminaries of vice. The inmates are weak- 
ened and diseased physically, and degraded spiritually. Where these 
houses abound, as formerly in the Five Points, or now in the First 
Ward, or near Corlear’s Hook, or in the Seventeenth Ward near the 
Tenth Avenue, there is gradually formed a hideous society of vice and 
pauperism. The men are idle and drunken, the women lazy, quarrel- 
some, and given to begging; the children see nothing but examples 
of drunkenn=s, ‘ust, and idleness, and they grow up inevitably as 
sharpers, beggars, thieves, burglars, and prostitutes. Amid such com- 
munities of outcasts the institutions of education and religion are 
comparatively powerless. What is done for the children on one sacred 
day is wiped out by the influence of the weck, and even daily instruc- 
tion has immense difficulty in counteracting the lessons of home and 
parents. 

For such children of the outcast poor, there seems needed a more 
radical cure than the usual influences of school and church. 

The same obstacle also appeared soon with the homeless lads and 
girls who were taken into the lodging-houses. Though without a 
home, they were often not legally vagrant—that is, they had some 
ostensible occupation, some street-trade—and no judge would commit 
them, unless a very flagrant case of vagrancy was made out against 
them. They were unwilling to be sent to asylums, and, indeed, were 
#0 numerous that all the asylums of the State could not contain them, 
Moreover, their care and charge in public institutions would have 
entailed expenses on the city so heavy, that tax-payers would not have 
consented to the burden. 

The workers, also, in this movement felt from the beginning that 
“asylum-life ” is not the best training for outcast children in prepar- 
ing them for practical life. In large buildings, where a multitude of 
children are gathered together, the bad corrupt the good, and the 
good are not educated in the virtues of real life. The machinery, 


too, which is so necessary in such large institutions, unfits a poor 


boy or girl for practical handwork. 


The founders of the Curtpren’s Aw Socrery eariy saw that the 


best of all asylums for the outcast child is the farmer's home. 

The United States have the enormous advantage over all other 
countries, in the treatment of difficult questions of pauperism and re- 
form, that they possess a practically unlimited area of arable land. 
The demand for labor on this land is beyond any present supply. 
Moreover, the cultivators of the soil are in America our most solid and 
intelligent class. 

From the nature of their circumstances, their laborers, or “ help,” 
must be members of their families, and share in their social tone. It 
is accordingly of the utmost importance to them to train up children 
who shall aid in their work, and be associates of their own chil- 
dren. A servant who is nothing but a servant would be, with them, 
disagreeable and inconvenient. They like to educate their own “ help.” 


With their overflowing supply of food, also, each new mouth in 
the household brings no drain on their means. Children are a bless- 
ing, and the mere feeding of a young boy or girl is not considered 
at all. 

With this fortunate state of things, it was but a natural inference 
that the important movement now inaugurating for the benefit of the 
; unfortunate children of New York should at once strike upon a plan 
of 

EMIGRATION. 

Simple and most effective as this ingenious scheme now seems— 
which has accomplished more in relieving New York of youthful crime 
and misery than all other charities together—at the outset it seemed 
us difficult and perplexing as does the similar cure proposed now in 
Great Britain for a more terrible condition of the children of the 
poor. 

Among other objections, it was feared that the farmers would not 
want the children for help; that, if they took them, the latter would 
be liable to ill-treatment, or, if well treated, would corrupt the vir- 
tuous children around them, and thus New York would be scattering 
seeds of vice and corruption all over the land. Accidents might occur 
to the unhappy little ones thus sent, bringing odium on the benevolent 
persons who were dispatching them to the country. How were places 
to be found? How was the demand and supply for children’s labor 
to be connected? How were the right employers to be selected ? 
And, when the children were placed, how were their interests to be 
watched over, and acts of oppression or hard dealing prevented or 
punished ? Were they to be indentured, or not? If this was the 
right scheme, why had it not been tried long ago in our cities or in 
England ? 

These and innumerable similar difficulties and objections were 
offered to this projected plan of relieving the city of its youthful pau- 
perism and suffering. 

They all fell to the ground before the confident efforts to carry 
out a well-laid scheme ; and practical experience has justified none of 
them. , 

To awaken the demand for these children, circulars were sent out 
through the city-weeklies and the rural papers to the country-districts. 
Hundreds of applications poured in at once from the farmers and me- 
chanics all through the Union. At first, we made the effort to meet 
individual applications by sending just the kind of children wanted ; 
but this soon became impracticable. 

Each applicant or employer always called for “a perfect child,” 
without any of the taints of earthly depravity. The girls must be 
pretty, good-tempered, not given to purloining sweetmeats, and fond 
of making fires at daylight, and with a constitutional love for Sunday- 
schools and Bible-lessons. The boys must be well made, of good 
stock, never disposed to steal apples or pelt cattle, using language of 
perfect propriety, and delighting in family-worship and prayer-meet- 
ings more than fishing or skating parties. These demands, of course, 
were not always successfully complied with. Moreover, to those who 
desired the children of “blue eyes, fair hair, and blond complexion,” 
we were sure to send the dark-eyed and brunette; and the particular 
virtues wished for were very often precisely those that the child was 
deficient in. It was evidently altogether too much of a lottery for 
bereaved parents or benevolent employers to receive children in that 
way. 

Yet, even under this incomplete plan, there were many cases like 
the following, which we extract from our journal : 








“a WAIF. 


“In visiting, during May last, near the docks at the foot of Twenty- 
third Street, I found a boy, about twelve years of age, sitting on the 
wharf, very ragged and wretched-looking. I asked bim where he lived, 
and he made the answer one hears so often from these children—‘ I don’t 
live nowhere.’ On further inquiry, it appeared that his parents had 
died a few years before—that his aunt took him for a while, but, being 
a drunken woman, had at length turned him away; and for some time 
he had slept in a box in Twenty-second Street, and the boys fed him, he 
occasionally making a sixpence with holding horses or doing an errand. 
He had eaten nothing that day, though it was afternoon. I gave him 

something to eat, and he promised to come up the next day to the 
| office. 
““ He came up, and we had a long talk together. He was naturally 
| 
| 


an intelligent boy, of good temperament and organization ; but in our 
Christian city of New York he had never heard of Jesus Christ! His 
| mother, long ago, had taught him a prayer, and occasionally he said 
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this in the dark nights, lying on the boards. . . . Of schools or churches, 
of course, he knew nothing. We sent him to a gentleman in Delaware, 
who had wished to make the experiment of bringing up a vagrant boy 
of the city. He thus writes at his arrival : 

“*The boy reached Wilmington in safety, where I found him a few 
hours after he arrived. Poor boy! He bears about him, or, rather, is, 
the unmistakable evidence of the life he has led—covered with vermin, 
almost a leper, ignorant in the extreme, and seeming wonderstruck 
almost at the voice of kindness and sympathy, and bewildered with the 
idea of possessing a wardrobe gotten for him. 

** * So far as I can judge from so short an observation, I should think 
him an amiable boy, grateful for kindness shown him, rather timid than 
energetic, yet by no means deficient in intellectual capacity, and alto- 
gether such a one as, by God’s help, can be made something of. Such 
as he is, or may turn out to be, I accept the trust conferred upon me, not 
insensible of the responsibility I incur in thus becoming the instructor 
and trainer of a being destined to an endless life, of which that which 
he passes under my care, while but the beginning, may determine all 
the rest.’ 

** In a letter six months later, he writes: 

“*Tt gives me much pleasure to be able to state that Johnny S—— 
continues to grow in favor with us all. Having been reclaimed from his 
vagrant habits, which at first clung pretty close to him, he may now be 
said to be a steady and industrious boy. 

***T have not had occasion, since he has been under my care, to re- 
prove him so often as once even, having found gentle and kindly admo- 
nition quite sufficient to restrain him. He is affectionate in disposition, 
very truthful, and remarkably free from the use of profane or rough 
language. I find less occasion to look after him than is usual with chil- 
dren of his age, in order to ascertain that the animals intrusted to his 
care are well attended to, etc. 

“¢.. Johnny is now a very good speller out of books, reads quite 
fairly, and will make a superior penman—an apt scholar, and very fond 
of his books. I have been his teacher thus far. He attends regularly a 
Sabbath-school, of which I have the superintendence, and the religious 
services which follow.’ ” 


The effort to place the city-children of the street in country-fam- 
ilies revealed a spirit of humanity and kindness, throughout the rural 
districts, which was truly delightful to see. People bore with these 
children of poverty, sometimes, as they did not with their own. There 
was—and not in one or two families alone—a sublime spirit of pa- 
tience exhibited toward these unfortunate little creatures, a bearing 
with defects and inherited evils, a forgiving over and over again of 
sins and wrongs, which showed how deep a hold the spirit of Christ 
had taken of many of our countrywomen. 

To receive such a letter as this elevated one’s respect for human 
nature : 

“$s , February 14, 1859. 

“T wish to add a few words to Carrie’s letter, to inform you of her 
welfare and progress. As she has said, it is now one year since she 
came to us; and, in looking back upon the time, I feel that, considering 
her mental deficiencies, she has made as much progress in learning as 
could be expected. Her health, which was at first and for several 
months the greatest source of anxiety to us, is so much improved that 
she is, indeed, well, Her eyes are better; though rather weak, they do 
not much interfere with her studies. She could neither sew nor knit 
when she came here, and she can now do plain kinds of both, if it is 
prepared for her. She could not tell all the alphabet, and could spell 
only three or four words. She now reads quite fluently, though some- 
times stopping at a ‘hard word,’ and is as good at spelling as many 
Yankee children of her age. I hope she has learned some wholesome 
moral truths, and she has received much religious instruction. Though 
really quite a conscientious child when she came, she had a habit of 
telling lies to screen herself from blame, to which she is peculiarly sen- 
sitive ; but I think she has been cured of this for a long time, and I 
place perfect confidence in her word and in her honesty. I succeeded 
in getting her fitted to enter one of our intermediate schools by teaching 
her at home until the beginning of the present winter. I am obliged, on 
account of her exceeding dulness, to spend much time in teaching her 
out of school, in order that she may be able to keep up with her classes. 
But I think this has been a work worth doing, and I especially feel it to 
be so now, as I am employed in this retrospect. 

**T am often asked by my friends, who think the child is little more 
than half-witted, why I do not ‘ send her back, and get a brighter one.’ 
My answer is, that she is just the one who needs the care and kindness 
which Providence has put it into my power to bestow. We love her 
dearly; but, if I did not, I should not think of sending her back to 
such a place as your great city. She is just one of those who could be 
.mposed upon and abused, and perhaps may never be able to take care 
of herself wholly.” 





Having found the defects of our first plan of emigration, we soon 
inaugurated another, which has sinee been followed out successfully 
during seventeen years of constant action. 

We formed little companies of emigrants, and, after thoroughly 
cleaning and clothing them, put them under a competent agent, and, 
first selecting a village where there was a call or opening for such a 
party, we dispatched them to the place. 

The farming community having been duly notified, there was usu- 
ally a dense crowd of people at the station, awaiting the arrival of the 
youthful travellers. The sight of the little company of the children 
of misfortune always touched the hearts of a population naturally 
generous. They were soon billeted around among the citizens, and 
the following day a public meeting was called in the church or town- 
hall, and a committee appointed of leading citizens. The agent then 
addressed the assembly, stating the benevolent objects of the society, 
and something of the history of the children. The sight of their 
worn faces was a most pathetic enforcement of his arguments. People 
who were childless came forward to adopt children; others, who had 
not intended to take any into their families, were induced to apply for 
them ; an.1 many who really wanted the children’s labor pressed for- 
ward to obtain it. 

In every American community, especially in a Western one, there 
are many spare places at the table of life. There is no harassing 
“ struggle for existence.” They have enough for themselves and the 
stranger too. Not, perhaps, thinking of it before, yet, the orphan be- 
ing placed in their presence without friends or home, they gladly wel- 
come and train him. The committee decide on the applications. Some- 
times there is almost a case for Solomon before them. Two eager 
mothers without children claim some little waif thus cast on the strand 
before them. Sometimes the family which has taken in a fine lad for 
the night feels that it cannot do without him, and yet the committee 
prefer a better home for him. And so hours of discussion and selec- 
tion pass, Those who can, pay the fares of the children, or otherwise 
make some gift to the society, until at length the business of charity 
is finished, and a little band of young wayfarers and homeless rovers 
in the world find themselves in comfortable and kind homes, with all 
the boundless advantages and opportunities of the Western farmer's 
life about them. 

THE EFFECTS. 


During the seventeen years, the Children’s Aid Society has thus 
dispatched some seventeen thousand little ones to country-homes. The 
children are not indentured, but are free to leave, if ill-treated or 
dissatisfied ; and the farmers can dismiss them, if they find them use- 
less or otherwise unsuitable. 

This apparently loose arrangement has worked well, and put both 
sides on their good behavior. We have seldom had any cases brought 
to our attention of ill-treatment. The main complaint is, that the 
older lads change places often. This is an unavoidable result of a 
prosperous condition of the laboring classes. The employers, how- 
ever, are ingenious, and succeed often, by little presents of a calf or 
pony or lamb or a small piece of land, in giving the child a permanent 
interest in the family and the farm. Thousands are growing up where 
they were first placed, and undistinguishable from the other children 
of the village. Many are now owners of good properties, and holding 
respectable positions. A great multitude of boys and girls are thus 
saved to the country and themselves. 





WITH OR WITHOUT THE BIBLE? 





i ing England there are two main schemes of education, the National 

Educational League and the Denominational System. At present 
there is the most vehement controversy on the subject in England and 
Ireland, and much inform.tion may be gained by a brief review of the 
arguments adduced on both sides. For, separated from mere techni- 
calities, the question agitated is that which stands at the head of this 
paper, education with or without the Bible? The National League 
has a general system applied to all schools under its control. The 
Bible does not enter into this plan as a text-book. But doctrines 
drawn from it, and extracts from it, are in general use. The whole 
bias of the system is certainly Protestant. This is offensive to two 
parties. The Roman Catholics object to the Protestant Bible in ‘oto, 





although there is nothing in the books in use in the least opposed 
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to their views. The Dissenters object to the Church of England in- 
fluence. Both these objections have a reasonable ground. 

In Ireland, Cardinal Cullen, after a long resistance, has forbid- 
den his flock to send their children to the schools of the National 
Board. It seems as if all the Protestant jealousies caused by the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church were likely to compensate them- 
selves, for recent chagrin, by uniting to resist the demand for denomi- 
national education in Ireland. Attempts have been made to meet the 
wishes of Catholics by reducing the system of education to a secular 
level. This Bishop Allathorne calls “ godless.” Objection is made to 
the plan of giving secular education in common, and then allowing the 
various denominational teachers to use the school at given extra hours 
for religious instruction. Nor do the Roman Catholics think their 
case will be amply provided for until they are released from paying 
rates for municipal schools, and receive help from the state for 
schools of their own—not, however, subject to the state control. 
The Free Church of Scotland has given the weight of its influence to 
the secular plan. 

Now it seems some schools must be provided, and provided by a 
compulsory rate, where no good denominational schools are in exist- 
ence, and on these schools it will be impossible to impress a denomi- 
national character. Here the child learns to read, write, and cipher, 
with a littte history, grammar, and geography. The fear is, that if 
religion is ostracized, although these sciences have no direct connec- 
tion with it, yet that education in mind, habit of thought, and feeling, 
which should accompany secular education, will fail. 

But we may best infer the results of ostracizing the Bible and re- 
ligious training by noting some statistics taken from a country where 
secular education pure et simple was, until lately, quite unknown. We 
quote from an Italian Blue-book on education, recently translated into 
English for the London National Protestant League, by the writer of 
this paper. It was presented to the Italian Parliament during the 
ministry of Signor Mateucci in 1861. The great effort of the Roman 
Curia, through the Propaganda, was to get all schools and seminaries 
into the hands of the clergy. Almost ezc/usively they held the endow- 
ments and headships of all schools and colleges worth possessing. 
But Professor Mateucci gives a deplorable account of the state of edu- 
cation throughout Italy : 

“In Lombardy and in Piedmont (always, and in every thing, the 
most advanced provinces of Italy), little more than three persons in 
one hundred were able to read and write; a few more could spell, but 
making all allowance possible, ninety persons out of one hundred did 
not even know the letters nor the arithmetical figures. In Central 
Italy, that is, in the grand-duchy of Tuscany, the duchies of Parma, 
Modena, Lucca, and in the milia, it was much worse, yet they were 
really well off in comparison with Southern Italy, beginning with 
Rome down to Sicily; for here not one in one hundred had received 
any mental training.” 

The Jesuits chiefly undertake education, and their system not 
only begins and ends with religion, but is thoroughly impregnated 
with it. As an example, extracts from Latin lives of saints are used 
in many colleges of Italy instead of Horace or the Metamorphoses. 
At the Roman college the training is essentially religious. And if 
just complaint is made against the English public-school system, 
which teaches too much Latin and Greek, to the exclusion of modern 
languages and general science, complaint is deserved by a system 
which makes a boy priggish and precocious, and turns him out igno- 
rant of the classics of his mother tongue. ~ 

Since the formation of the kingdom of Italy, the oppressed people 
have demanded one of their inalienable rights—education. An inquiry 
was made by commissioners, who in several places were opposed in 
their task by the clergy. They found that in numerous colleges 
whose endowments had been left for secular education, they had been 
turned aside into religious channels; that everywhere the clergy had 
built up theological seminaries, to the destruction of public schools. 
The first action of the government upon this report was to remove 
the priests from power, and to provide a general system of education 
very analogous to the common-school system of the United States. 
So greet was the decay, that buildings had to be erected for the most 
part, and every thing commenced a) initio. Twenty million francs 
were expended on this work, despite the impoverished state of the 
treasury. France, which is one-third larger than Italy, although her 
revenues are much greater, expends only one-third more—so that the 
two countries are about equal. It is quite disgraceful to England, 





that, while millions are annually expended in sewage, only two mil/rons 
find their way to the council on education. The system adopted by 
the Italian Government is similar to that of the English National 
League. Religion is not ostensibly taught, yet they are still Catholic 
schools. 

The ancient universities, like Padua, Mantua, etc., are well endowed, 
Their chairs have almost invariably been filled by priests, who never 
yielded any return of the revenues. A board of trustees and direct- 
ors now manages the property for-the people, and it yields a much in- 
creased rental. In towns, the people are taxed for the erection of 
school-houses, and the payment of the teachers of elementary classes. 
The provinces provide for the lyeeums and gymnasiums, the secondary 
and higher schools. The amount thus collected is inadequate to the 
expenses, and so the government meets the balance, amounting to about 
eleven million francs. Formerly all these funds were collected by the 
bishops, who have been superseded. Italian schools are divided into 
eleven classes: Infant schools, primary schools, Latin schools, nor- 
mal schools, high schools, technical schools, technical institutes, adult 
schools, academies, conservatories, and universities. 

The management of the infant schools is much the same as our 
own. The object is to keep the children amused. Consequently, be- 
yond the alphabet and figures, they learn little save songs and drill. 
The primary schools are divided into two kinds. The minori are found 
in the smallest towns, and larger places possess both this kind and the 
maggiort. The pupils are taught reading, writing, elementary arith- 
metic, geography, and history. The girls also learn needlework, and 
the boys drawing and drilling. 

Before 1859, with a population of twenty-five million persons, the 
whole of Italy had but seven thousand of these elementary schools. In 
ten years, the number was augmented to thirty-two thousand, with 
thirty-two thousand five hundred teachers. At this period, only two 
hundred and fifty thousand children attended these schools; now one 
million, two hundred and fifty thousand attend. 

If boys are destined for the learned professions, the Church ex- 
cepted, indeed, for any career involving éechnical instruction, they are 
sent at twelve years of age to the Latin school. Here they acquire Lat- 
in, Greek, mathematics, with Italian composition and literature. There 
are four hundred and forty-six such schools, with an attendance of 
twenty thousand five hundred youngmen. The high schools are a grade 
higher, Their curriculum lasts three years, and prepares immediately 
for the university. These schools number one hundred and forty-six, 
with forty-nine hundred scholars. Schoolmasters are trained in the 
scuole normale ; but the demand for teachers is so great, that they are 
frequently obliged to leave before their course is completed. The 
technical schools are for clerks, trades, etc., a theoretical and practical 
training being thoroughly imparted in them, similar to our school of 
mines. There are two hundred and sixty-five of them, with sixteen 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven pupils. The technical institutes 
resemble our polytechnic schools. Natural sciences, mathematics, 
and the highest branches of knowledge, are here imparted. The means 
of education having been for a long time so limited, many grown-up 
persons are anxious to remedy their deficiencies. For these the adult 
schools provide an excellent opportunity. During the evening, and on 
Sunday afternoons, they are crowded. Those who think a Sunday- 
school, not devoted exclusively to singing hymns, is improperly con- 
ducted, might see here as much self-denial and labor in both teachers 
and taught as in any religious school. 

The free universities of Italy are local merely. They are those of 
Camerino, Macerata, Perugia, and Urbino. Fifteen out of the entire 
number are under government control. Eight hundred and thirty pro- 
fessors are engaged in the twenty colleges, with an average attendance 
of nine thousand students. The statistics of studies are certainly 
curious. In the year 1869 there were twenty-three hundred and 
seventy-six students of law; sixteen hundred and fifty-five of medicine 
and surgery ; fifteen hundred and nineteen of mathematics and natural 
science ; twenty-two of philosophy ; thirteen of divinity ; eight hundred 
and ten of pharmacy; twenty-two of dentistry; one hundred and 
twenty-two of veterinary surgery. Fourteen hundred diplomas are 
given annually, on an average. It is remarkable that, out of thirty-six 
theological classes in as many colleges, there were only eight students 
in 1867. Formerly conventual schools were the sole resort for girls, 
These have been replaced on the abolition of monasteries by what are 
called convitti, There are one hundred and fifty-nine large establish- 
ments, educating some ten thousand boys and girls, who are boarded 
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and lodged. The cost is very small. The studies are excellently con- 
ducted, and the pupils proceed straight to the universities. 

A comparison of the education imparted in these schools generally, 
with that imparted in the Roman college under Jesuit management, 
redounds infinitely to the credit of the former. But it is education 
without the Bible, and generally in the colleges the substitution of 
military drill for the daily mass, and the entire absence of religious 
instruction, tends directly to skepticism. In compensation, one sees 
the manly tone and fearless bearing peculiar to English and American 
universities. Sxeakism is scouted, and if the pupils go less to the con- 
fessional, they become brighter ornaments of the social sphere. This 
is a direct answer to those who denounce freedom of education in 
Italy. We do not fear skepticism so much as ignorance. One result 
of increased education has been a greater obedience to law. The peo- 
ple elect their own representatives, and have a voice in the laws that 
govern them, The men returned are evidences of increased enlighten- 
ment. 

On the whole, then, judging from the practical working of educa- 
tion without the Bible, it seems to be highly satisfactory. Unmixed 
Hence we find the alloy of rationalism, and in 
many cases avowed infidelity. It is not quite certain, however, that 
religious training would avert these complexions of mind. They are 
rather an inevitable reaction against an enforced creed which forbade 
The greater the compression, the 


good is unattainable. 


investigation and silenced opinion. 
fiercer the rebound. 





ANOTHER CHAPTER UPON FIGURES. 


RECENT number of Apprerons’ Journat contained a very in- 
om teresting “‘Chapter upon Figures,” in which is given a rule 
for forming so-called magic squares. 

This rule differs somewhat from the one we have long been familiar 
with, though the general principle is the same. The annexed square, 
in which the sum of the figures 





—- jin each column is constant, is 
formed thus: Beginning with 
No. 1, in the place immediately 
below the centre of the square, 
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the confines of the square are 
reached, Inthe example taken, 
No. 4 would fall outside of the 
square, into the upper right- 
.. hand corner of an adjoining 
square. This number is there- 

fore transferred to the corresponding 
place in the original square—viz., the 
right-hand upper corner. Proceeding 
again obliquely to the right, No. 5 
falls outside again; it is transferred 
to the corresponding place in the ori- 
ginal square. Again descending ob- 
i liquely, you are stopped by a place 
| already filled ; the next figure (No. 7) 
—"__ ig written two places below the last 
number. Continuing to apply these rules, you arrive at the lower 
right-hand corner (No. 28); the next number is written as if you were 
stopped by a place filled—thus you write No. 29 in the corresponding 
In practice, the squares represented by 
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place in the original square. 
dotted lines are not drawn ; but their position is only imagined. 

To ascertain the sum of each column, you have only to multiply 
the centre figure by the one immediately adjoining on 


the left; thus, 7 x 25 = 175. This rule holds good rlizl 3 

for all squares constructed on this plan we Re 
When the places are filled with an arithmetical | 5| 9/13 

progression, the square is still “magic.” Thus, writ- (45| 7 rT 


ing 1, 8, 5, 7, 9, ete., in the square of nine places, we 

have the sum of each column = 27. Sum = 2 
When the places are filled with a geometrical 

progression, the product of the numbers in each column is constantly 

equal - 
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Propuct = 531,441. Propuct = 16,777,216, 

The study of magic squares is of great antiquity. The Chinese 
and Hindoos are said to have been familiar with similar arrangements 
of figures. The earliest treatise extant is by Moschopulus, a Greek 
author of the fourteenth and fifteenth century. The writings of Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, much accused of magic, contain some of these squares. 
In 1703, Poignard, a canon of Brussels, published a curious work. 
He shows how these squares may be made by combining two squares 
which are in themselves “magic.” 

Take a square of 25, for example. Fill the upper row with the 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, in any order you please—say, 1, 3, 5, 2,4. Then 
fill the second row of the square with the same figures, beginning with 
the third—thus, 5, 2, 4, 1, 3—and repeat this process until square A 


is filled. To construct square B, write in like manner the multiples 
of 5—viz., 0, 5, 10, 15, 20—in any order you please, taking care, 
A B. Cc 
fils|sie/4 5) 0/15| 10/20 6| 3/20/12! 24 
bl2)4)1\38) (0/20) 5) 015 {15/92) 9 1 Is 
4/1/8152! | 0/15 10/20| 5, | 4/16 13/95 7 
3/5/2141, 2%) 5) 015 10, 23 10 219 11 
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Scum = 65. 


however, to begin the second row with the second or fourth number 
of the series. The magic square C is then completed by simply add- 
ing the numbers in one square to those in corresponding positions in 
the second. Thus, adding the upper right-hand corners, 4+ 20 = 24; 
next below, 3+15 = 18, ete., etc., the sums being written in corre- 
sponding places in square C. 

It will be observed that by this process we obtain squares quite 
unlike those made by the rule given in the previous article. This rule 
has the great advantage over the others, that you may cause any num- 
ber to fall in any desired place. 

In conclusion, you may well ask, “‘ Cui bono?” 





ONLY A VIOLET. 





( NLY a violet, wee and blue— 
Only a violet dashed with dew, 
Only a violet’s odorous sighs 


Driving the tears "thwart tender eyes. 


Only a violet, telling tales 

Of parted paths—of vanished vales ; 

Only a violet, like to one 

That bloomed when heart by heart was won. 


Only a violet, that is all; 
Only a violet, blue and small ; 
Token, on Spring’s meek bosom borne, 


Of Love’s sweet Resurrection-morn. 


Only a violet’s odorous breath, 
Bearing love back from dearth and death, 
Only a violet, wee and blue— 

Only a violet dashed with dew f 
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A VISIT TO THE HOME OF VICTOR HUGO. 
By an American Navat OFFicer. 


N the latter part of September, 1865, our steamer was cruising 
I among the islands of the English Channel, and, on reaching 
Guernsey, I made one of a party of “ toilers of the sea” from our 
wardroom, who landed at St.-Pierre Port, for the purpose of hunting 
up novelties near the scene of the loves and trials of the gentle Deru- 
chette and the sturdy Gilliatt, whose wooing is so beautifully told by 
Victor Hugo. 

Thinking that the eminent author might be at home, and, per- 
chance, might extend a welcome to us, whose homes were so far away, 
we ventured a visit to Hauteville House, his residence, but found that 
he was at that time absent from the island. 

Our disappointment was great indeed, but was somewhat dimin- 
ished by the courtesy of M. de Kessler, one of Hugo’s most intimate 
friends—his next neighbor and fellow-exile—who kindly volunteered 
to show us the interior of his friend’s home. 

The exterior of the mansion is not at all pretentious in appearance, 
and, we found on entering, not at all in keeping with the interior— 
where one is struck by the air of comfort, nay, even of luxury, that 
every thing presents ; and it is easily to be seen that the proprietor 
appreciates his home. 

The walls of the hall through which we passed were covered from 
the ceiling to the floor with Chinese matting, fancifully woven, cover- 
ing and hiding whitewash and puaint-work. The dining-room, into 
which we were first shown, drew from us exclamations of admiration. 
Its four walls are covered with porcelain, adorned with quaint and cu- 
rious devices, and the chimney-place and mantel are so designed as to 
form a large double H, the one upon the other, presenting the initials 
of the name of the house and of its proprietor. 

The furniture was plain and substantial, such as may be found in 
the dining-room of any person in easy circumstances, but our atten- 
tion was particularly directed to a large, high-backed, curiously-carved 
arm-chair which was against the wall, near the head of the table ; and, 
upon inquiry, we learned that it was reserved for the sole use and oc- 
cupation of the spirits of the deceased ancestors of Hugo, which 
were supposed—or I should say, believed—by the present head of the 
house, to indulge in the pleasant pastime of watching the material 
good things disappear at meal-times, before the appetites of their 
healthy descendants ; and a locked chain, which extended from arm 
to arm, is intended to, and quite effectually does, keep ail material 
bodies from profaning the venerable seat of the spirits. 

From this we were shown into the smoking-room. The walls here 
were covered with heavy Brussels tapestry, and around the room ran 
a broad transom, cushioned with the same, for the convenience of such 
of the guests as indulged in the weed, while, for those who did not, there 
was entertainment to be found in looking through the large albums on 
the centre-table, which contain photographs of the original of the ad- 
mirab!y-painted characters who figure in “ Les Misérables,” and “ Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer.” 

Leaving this, we ascended a winding staircase, the wall on one side 
of which was hung with tapestry, as in the smoking-room, and we en- 
tered the parlor, which was full of relics of inestimable value. 

Four gilded statues in wood—obtained by Hugo’s father from the 
palace of the doges in Venice, when he was a peer of France—up- 
hold a rich canopy over the cheminée, in front of which is an 
elaborately-embroidered screen, the handiwork of Madame de Pompa- 
dour and her attendants. The walls and the ceiling of this, the blue- 
room, are covered with heavy tapestry-work, in beads of jet, and sil- 
ver, and gold, thus making a material as impenetrable as a coat of 
mail. These valuable pieces were the property formerly of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, and a romantic history is attached to them, in 
perfect keeping with the character given by historians to that eccen- 
tric personage. 


In the adjoining room (separated from this by folding-doors), the | 


hangings of which are red, is a mantel-piece made from the bedposts 
and ornaments belonging to the royal couch of Francis I. of France. 
On the table, in the centre of the room, is a desk to which are secured 
the inkstands and pens of Lamartine, George Sand, Alexandre Dumas, 
and of Hugo himself, and in a little drawer under each inkstand is a 
letter from each of these celebrated authors, sent with the articles at 
the request of Madame Hugo, attesting that they were formerly used 





by them. This reliquary—as the desk may be, and not inappropriately 
called—was designed by Madame Hugo, and raffled by her for the 
benefit of the poor, ragged children of the island. A large sum of 
money was realized, and the fortunate winner, appreciating the benev- 
olent intention of the lady, very courteously and properly gave it back 
to her, as most deserving of it, and we were informed that she values 
it as much as any of the relics she possesses. 

Opening out from this was a glass door leading to a pretty little 
grapery, built over the sitting-room, a cosy place for a quiet smoke, 
commanding a fine view over the island. 

In the third story is the bed-chamber, arranged by Hugo in antici- 
pation of a promised visit from Garibaldi. The ornamentation of the 
room was very rich, and the carving and painting were all designed by 
Hugo himself, and, of course, carried out under his superintendence, 
and they show an undoubted taste for the fine arts. The Italian 
hero, however, has never paid his promised visit, much to the author’s 
regret, and the chamber still stands unoccupied, awaiting his pleasure 
and convenience. 

All these rooms were in the rear portion of the building, that in 
the front portion being fitted up in accordance with the latest modern 
style, and used by the family of the author. We had imagined that 
we had been shown every thing worth noting, and were thus far per- 
fectly well satisfied with our visit, when we were asked if it would 
give us pleasure to look at the study of the author. We, of course, 
replied in the affirmative, and pictured to our mind’s eye a luxurious 
library, with cases of rare and valuable works lining the walls, capa- 
cious arm-chairs at hand, and every comfort imaginable. But nothing 
of the sort met our astonished gaze, as we were shown into the attic. 
Cinderella’s corner of the hearth could not have appeared more bare 
and cheerless to her, on her return from the court-ball, than this study 
did to us, in contrast with what we had imagined. 

Up in this attic were the library, the study, and even the bedroom 
of Hugo, each as small and as comfortless as the cell of any anchorite 
and our guide gave us a description of the habits and mode of living 
adopted by the hard-working author, from which it was evident that 
he cares little for personal luxury. 

On all sides in the study and bedroom are conveniences for writing. 
In the latter room was a hard, leather-covered couch, raised about a 
foot and a half from the carpetless floor, which, we could scarcely be- 
lieve, was the most comfortable used by Hugo. Such a bed was 
enough to give one the nightmare, and we were not astonished when 
M. de Kessler explained to us how, for the delectation of his readers, 
even what was beautiful or grotesque or strange in Hugo’s dreams 
was saved—such, for instance, as we see in the descriptions given of 
the characters and the persons, the speeches and the actions of Gwyn- 
plaine and the Duchess Josiane, in that latest production of his pen, 
“L’Homme Qui Rit ’—the conceptions of a heavily-taxed brain, shaped 
and clothed in dreams whose horrors have been caused by the tortures 
of indigestion and the hardness of his couch, When he retires, after 
hours spent in earnest brain-work, should any thing worthy of note 
occur to his mind, or should he awake from a dream which has been 
particularly horrible, before the impression fades, he, by reaching out 
his hand, can bring into place a desk which is hinged to the wall at 
the foot of the couch, with pens, ink, and paper, ready at hand, and 
which works with an ease showing plainly that there had been fre- 
quent occasion for its use. Doubtless, we are indebted to some night- 
mare for that description of the struggle between Gilliatt and the 
devil-fish which is so vividly given in the “ Toilers of the Sea.” 

Opening the glass door through which alone light entered this 
room, we walked out upon a baleony which leads around the eaves of 
the house, and from this mounted a ladder to a lookout-tower, some 
ten or twelve feet higher, whence a beautiful view was had of the 
whole of Guernsey, together with the islets of Herm and Sark, oppo- 
site the harbor of St.-Pierre. 

We were told that often at night the indefatigable author could be 
seen, rapt in thought, passing the round of the balcony, or standing 
in silent study on the tower above, evidently unravelling the thread 
of the strange narratives which have flowed from his pen. In such 
moments no one dreams of approaching him, to break in upon the 
current of his thoughts, and he studies on in utter obliviousness of 
every thing but the work that engages his attention. I concluded, 
from what I had seen of the home and heard of the life of this dis- 
tinguished author, that his devotion to the world of letters must, in- 
deed, be greater than that of any living writer; for I have never heard 
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of one whose self-denial and industry were so great and untiring, even 
when not surrounded by the comforts, the luxury, and the magnifi- 
cence, which are found everywhere throughout the Hauteville mansion, 
save and except that portion devoted to the use of its proprietor. 





DEATH BY BEHEADING. 





N number fifty-seven of the Journat we gave a brief account of 
the results of some recent experiments by French surgeons on 
the head of a man recently guillotined, made to test the theory of Dr. 
Pinel, that life and consciousness remained for a considerable time 
after decapitation. These surgeons were Drs. Evrard and Beaumetz, 
of Beauvais, and the head was that of a criminal convicted of parri- 
cide. It was delivered to them five minutes after the execution, and 
was immediately placed on a table covered with compresses, so as to 
show the amount of blood which would be obtained. The face was 
then bloodless, of a pale and uniform hue; the lower jaw had fallen, 
and the mouth was gaping. The features, which were immovable, 
bore an expression of stupor, but not of pain. The eyes were open, 
fixed, looking straight before them ; the pupils were dilated; the cor- 
nea had already commenced to lose its lustre and transparency. Some 
sawdust still stuck here and there to the face, but there was no vestige 
of any either on the inner surface of the lips or on the tongue. The 
opening of the ear was then carefully cleansed, and the experimenters, 
applying their lips as closely as possible to the orifice, called out 
three times, in a loud voice, the name of the criminal. Not a feature 
moved; there was no muscular movement, either of the eyes or on the 
face. A piece of charpie, saturated with ammonia, was next placed 
under the nostrils; there was no contraction of the ale nor of the 
face. The conjunctiva of each eye was deeply and several times suc- 
cessfully cauterized with nitrate of silver; the light of a candle was 
brought within two centimétres’ distance of the cornea, and yet no 
contraction was observed either in the eyelids, eyeball, or the pupils. 
Electricity was then resorted to as a more powerful means of excite- 
ment of the nervous system. One of Legendre’s electric piles, with a 
current of moderate intensity, determined vivid contractions in such 
of the muscles of the face as were directly subjected to its influence. 
But was this evidence, say the investigators, of a feeling of pain ex- 
pressed by the physiognomy? Certainly not; and this for two rea- 
sons: first, because, while the experiment affected the left side of the 
face, the muscles of the right side retained their expression of stupor, 
even when the opposite side was the most convulsed ; next, because 
the electrized parts themselves resumed their cadaveric impassibility 
as soon as the electric current ceased to animate them. 

The integuments of the cranium were then incised from the nape 
of the neck to the root of the nose; the bones of the skull were un- 
covered down to the zygomatic arches. In performing these incisions, 
say the investigators, many nerves were cut, of which the section 
would have been most painful; the muscles of the neck and temple 
were still alive, since they retracted energetically under the knife; 
notwithstanding, no contraction of the face, no reflex action was ob- 
served. At that time, three-quarters of an hour had not yet elapsed 
since the execution. The skull was then sawn through, and the brain 
removed; the muscles of the face and those of the jaws continued to 
obey the electric current, as when the brain was unimpaired. The in- 
teguments had then begun to get cold, and yet, with an intense electric 
current, the same muscular contractions were obtained half an hour 
after the extraction of the brain. Nobody will say that the brain still 
continued to act and think, though the muscles still responded to 
electric excitation. Beyond doubt the brain was as lifeless during the 
first part of the experiment as during the second. Indeed, at the very 
moment of the execution, through the sudden interruption of circula- 
tion, and consequent syncope, the brain was quite as unable to feel as 
to express its sensations. 

This view MM. Evrard and Beaumetz base on the condition of the 
brain and its envelopes when examined. There was no fluid in the 
large arachnoid cavity; the vessels of the pia mater were almost 
bloodless, and filled with aériform fluid; the lateral cavernous sinuses 
were absolutely bloodless. The ventricles contained scarcely a tea- 
spoonful of fluid, and in no situation was the brain injected. These 
facts entirely overthrow what has been advocated by some with re- 
gard to the persistence of the cephalo-spinal liquid, and of cerebral 
nutrition. 





The results of these experiments are in entire accordance with 
those which had already been obtained in 1803 by the Medical Asso- 
ciation of Mayence, which had been led to inves‘igate the subject by 
the same motives as had actuated MM. Evrard and Beaumetz. The 
experiments then made, such as calling out the names of the criminals 
in the respective heads, were much the same as those related. 

The falling of the lower jaw, which takes place instantancously, 
serves to explain (to a certain extent), according to MM. Evrard and 
Beaumetz, all the extraordinary stories of the heads biting each other 
which have recently been propagated as coming from Sanson and 
other executioners. The fact would be a mere coincidence, due to the 
position of the various heads in the basket. Besides, the experi- 
menters assert that Heindrich, the present executioner, has positively 
assured them that he has never noticed this fact, nor, indeed, any sign 
whatever of persistent life in the heads of persons guillotined. 





TABLE-TALK. 





r % esteemed correspondent has sent us a communication upon 

the subject “Can We have a Humorous Paper?” in which he 
utters many things we cordially indorse, but advances some arguments 
we cannot quite accept. In view of the recent project to establish a 
comic paper “ in our midst,” and the interest just now felt in the sub- 
ject, we beg leave to quote the larger portion of our correspondent’s 
communication, accompanying the extracts with a few comments of our 
own. He says: 

“Superficial observation has decided that the Americans are not a 
humorous people, or that they have no fondness or appreciation of a 
joke. But such is not the case, for there is a broad humor running 
through the entire details of our social and political life, that finds no 
precedence in any other country ; in fact, it is difficult to make our irre- 
pressible people serious for more than a moment. It is possibly the 
head and front of our offending that we are always overflowing with a 
thoughtlessness which kindles into life our natural, constitutional vi- 
vucity.”” 

What our correspondent describes as humor, we fear, is only levity 
—and there is an essential difference between these things. Thought- 
lesgness, a disposition to make light of serious things, and even a love 
of fun, are quite different from an appreciation of wit and humor ; the 
former are usually possessed by children, but the latter rarely. There 
is, in truth, with us a popular love of humor, but it is often of the 
broadest and rudest kind. The great success of comic journals, like 
The Little Joker, is proof that the people are at least not insensible to 
merriment; but an examination of the several American journals of 
this class would not afford a very encouraging estimate of our national 
humor. Absurd extravagance is its main quality. There is a good 
deal of quaintness, and a consequent relish, both in the Yankee humor 
of the Sam Slick order, and in the Western extravagance of the David 
Crockett fraternity ; but the great majority of the illustrations, and a 
large part of the text printed in the comic papers of the kind we have 
mentioned, are simply rude and pointless extravagances, utterly offen- 
sive to every instructed taste. Probably our best specimens of Amer- 
ican humor have been Ethiopian; and this humor has always been 
leavened with a quaint, touching pathos. True humor, let us say, 3s 
closely allied to pathos—indeed, they may be said to have twinned at 
a birth. If one points to the success of Dickens in this country as 
proof that we appreciate humor, it may be answered that no American 
edition of Douglas Jerrold ever repaid the printer. And another 
proof, of at least certain limitations in our national love of humor, is 
the fact that, while in England a great many humorous children’s 
books are produced every year, some of them employing the best 
comic talent in the country, and exhibiting a rich and rare fancy, noth- 
ing of the kind in America, above the level of “ Mother Goose,” has 
ever succeeded. But to return to our correspondent : 

“The difficulties in the way are, therefore, not because our people 
are unappreciative of wit and humor, but because all precedent attempts 
have been made on foreign examples. Punch has been invariably 
copied, not only in the style of typography, arrangement and number 
of cuts, but also in the intellectual peculiarities. Following the me- 
chanical arrangement was in itself an evidence of the same want of ori- 
ginality that characterized the more important parts of the periodical, 
and, instead of an American production, we have had an unmeaning 
imitation of a foreign publication. . . . Punch also had material to work 
with we do not possess. The queen or king, as the fountain of honor, 
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is a character of the greatest national interest. The premier, the chan- 
cellor, and other leading members of the government, through long 
years severally represent the passions, the hopes, and the fears of the 
people, and are therefore familiar and of lasting interest. In the United 
States, our public men make no permanent impression ; the idols of the 
hour are without ceremony thrown down, and new ones erected, the 
people at large looking on with perfect indifference. In fact, men in 
this country are of very little importance; but the experiment of a re- 
publican government gives to principles the most intense importance, 
and the successful American paper must individualize these principles, 
and thus create the machinery that is to do the work.” 


It is undoubtedly true that we should have an original and indi- 
vidualized form for our national comic paper; but, if there is truth 
in our correspondent’s remark that “our public men make no impres- 
sion,” then good-by to all hopes of an American Punch. A satirical 
paper must necessarily deal with men; and the personal foibles of 
great political leaders are far more likely to sharpen the pencil of a 
comic illustrator than errors of abstract principles, in whatever way 
an attempt may be made to embody them. If our “ public men are 
of no importance *—which we do not deny—then there is no material 
for a Punch. “ Folly as it flies” must have personal embodiment, if 
it is to be impaled. Illustrated sallies on the tariff or the income-tax 
would have but little relish, even if they were possible, if not united 
with the personality of conspicuous men : 


‘“‘ We must have, in the management of a humorous and satirical pa- 
per in this country, all that is possessed by Punch, viz., native talent, 
for it is utterly impossible, however excellent the exotic may be, for for- 
eign minds to eliminate the delicate peculiarities that give pungency to 
wit and satire. The proposition that Artemus Ward and John McLen- 
an, if they were living, were going to take editorial charge of Punch, 
would be hailed on both sides of the Atlantic as the height of insanity, 
and why is it not equally absurd to suppose that the representatives of 
Punch can succeed, if transplanted to our soil? National humor is the 
intellectual fruit of time ; we can naturalize men into one common broth- 
erhood, and engraft great, practical, tangible principles upon our mov- 
ing life; but national humor and satire are of slow growth, and of such 
subtle characteristics that, though they can be appreciated, they cannot 
be successfully imitated by the alien, or even defined by those to the 
manner born.” 


In this we agree, but the proposition that comes next seems to us 
entirely inadmissible : 


“The machinery of Punch must, in one respect at least, be adopted 
by the successful American example. The familiar ‘and ungainly figure 
which is known the world over as symbolical of the American, viz., that 
terrible creature with a swallow-tailed coat, a tall-crowned hat, short, 
striped pantaloons, coarse boots, angular face, and long, flaxen hair, hard 
as it may appear to fastidious Americans and unhappy artists, is our 
Punch. This effigy of a man has got to figure in all our cartoons, where 
politics form the point as the true sovereign, viz., public opinion ; and 
the eagle is to be his constant companion. This combination of so much 
that is superficially ungraceful, and the bird of Jove, must be made 
familiar. We may protest, we may say it is impossible ; yet the nation 
has adopted these symbols, they represent the people and the spirit of the 
people, and, if once made to speak with the authority of wit and wis- 


dom, will be accepted by allalike. Nor is this necessity, afterall, unfor- 


tunate. We can imagine a hundred pictures suited to our American Punch, 
where this accepted figure of the individualized American could be intro- 
duced with wonderful effect. Atall political gatherings, he would typify 
public opinion looking on, and in his expressive face the reader would per- 
ceive what is the presumed verdict of the people. What could be more 
expressive than a well-drawn figure of a man of temporary national im- 
portance, rejoicing under the smiles or shrinking from the frown of 
tais symbolized public opinion ; while the eagle, extending his wings in 
exultation or drooping them in disgust, would convey the idea of ap- 
proval or condemnation at a glance? Successfully used, we have here 
what would be eventually quite as effective and popular as Punch and 
his ever-attendant dog.” 


This “ effigy of a man” is only a fantastic, theatrical whim, and it | 
“Sam Slick” and “ Jonathan | 


and its humor are gone-by things. 
Slick” are dethroned in literature; and “ Yankee Hill” and Sils- 
bee have no successors on the stage. Nor did this “ effigy” at any 
time more than represent a local and provincial humor ; the South and 
the West had no place in it. And then it should be remembered that 
the coarse sort of humor that this would imply always exists; we do 
not lack comic papers, but we lack an American Punch—unless 
the new Punchinello shall prove to be it—a humorous paper for culti- 
vated readers, which should satirize, not with rude and coarse, but 


| 


with pungent and intellectual wit, the follies of the hour. We must 
have draughtsmen who can draw with refinement, who can catch the 


| tone and reproduce the people of society; and, in political satire, we 





want little of New York’s coarse, local politics ; we need satire of na- 
tional things, but satires that shall not be more conspicuous for their 
imbecility than for their point. And then, after all, if all these things 
could be secured in a comic journal, the question would still remain, 
would it be worth while? 


We received recently a communication from a Western city 
to this effect: “‘ We have just organized a library and historical asso- 
ciation in this city. We respectfully beg you to donate your JourNaL 
for one year to the association.” Inasmuch as this application is one 
of many coming to us continually, we wish to make a public answer, 
sufficiently clear and full, to satisfy the literary and historical associa- 
tions organized or organizing in different parts of the country. It is 
quite evident that the gentlemen organizing these associations miscon- 
ceive our object in publishing a journal, our duty to the public in the 
premises, and, let us say, the public’s duty to us. Will the gentlemen 
who almost daily request us to send the Journat free to their clubs or 
reading-rooms, give us their attention for a few brief sentences? We 
would ask, first, if it is quite consonant to the dignity and self-respect 
of a club of gentlemen to expect the outside world to assume the ex- 
penses of their organization? When a number of gentlemen meet to- 
gether for social or literary entertainment, can there be any good rea- 
son why people not members of their association should “ donate” to 
them the means of supplying their entertainment? The letter from 
which we have quoted gives us the names of president, of many vice- 
presidents, of secretary, of treasurer, of librarian, and these are all 
evidently reputable and respected members of the community. The 
object of the association is not stated to be a charity. The aim is 
not to supply the poor or indigent with the means of culture. It is 
not a missionary enterprise, having in view reformatory measures for 
the elevation of the low and the neglected. Were these the aims of 
this association, there would be no impropriety in asking for our co- 
operation in so praiseworthy a scheme. But the association, as in 
similar cases, is a social organization for mutual pleasure and advan- 
tage, and we and others are asked to “‘ donate ” to the gentlemen com- 
posing the association the means for their literary recreation. When 
one gentleman wishes to read AppLEeTons’ JourNAL, he expects to pay 
for it; but, when a dozen wish to read it, a sort of strange logic 
enters into the subject, by which it is immediately assumed that 
somebody else must pay for it. The effect of this peculiar logic 
has been very unfortunate upon our national literature, as we shall 
presently show. In England, the literary clubs and reading-rooms are 
the chief support of a large class of literary and scientific periodicals, 
which, in all probability, could not otherwise exist. No attainable 
private circulation, at ordinary price, would be sufficient to pay their 
cost; but the more liberal price which associations can afford, and 
are expected to pay, enables many ventures there to be made and sus- 
tained which in America are impossible. Periodicals purely literary 
or scientific, or devoted to important special ends, or addressed ex- 
clusively to learned and cultivated tastes, come under the class we are 
describing, and, of these publications, book-clubs in England are the 
principal support. American publishers are required to provide 
greater quantity for less price than those of almost any other country ; 
and then they are often surprised to find that a large constituency 
claims the privilege of reading their issues gratuitously. Gentlemen- 
managers of local libraries and reading-rooms, be assured of this— 
your associations ought to be self-supporting, or they ought not to ex- 
ist. They have no right to a mendicant attitude before the world. We 
offer the public in this Journat our best abilities and our utmost ex- 
ertions. Wespare no cost, and we leave nothing undone, that can 
please or instruct our readers; and, if our journal is worthy to be 
read, it is most certainly worthy of being paid for. 





We sometimes hear this age called the iron age; but recent 
advances in the application of paper to the arts would require a later 
and more significant cognomen. The “ paper age” we are getting to 
be, in more senses than one. Paper-collar manufacture has developed 
into a very large and important industry. We have not seen the sta- 
tistics of this business, but several very large warehouses in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of our publishing-office, exclusively occupied 
by paper-collar manufacturers, give evidence of a surprising activity 
in this branch of trade. We confess to certain prejudices in favor of 
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the linen collar, although, no doubt, the most fastidious might be glad 
of a paper substitute, if on a campaign, or on a long voyage at sea. 
The “ patent reversible paper collars,” however, would seem to imply 
the practice, on the part of some people, of turning the dirty side of 
their make-believe linen inward—a habit too disgusting almost to men- 
tion. The Japanese custom of using paper for handkerchiefs has 
much to defend it; in fact, the Japanese visitors, who were here a few 
years ago, expressed very plainly their disgust at our habit of carrying 
about in our pockets the mucous discharges from our nostrils. They 
always blew their noses in a small square of paper, which was then 
cast into some recepiacle. We learn now, from the Paper Trade 
Reporter, that paper has recently been prepared under a patent 
process, which ¢ es it great strength and flexibility, and that it is 
made into petticoats, into a sort of chintz for bed-furniture, into cur- 
tains, into table-covers, and that even an imitation-leather is made of 
paper, which is impermeable to water. The fabrics from which the 
articles enumerated are made can be sewed with a machine, the petti- 
coats being “ printed in imitation of the fashionable skirts of the day, 
or stamped cut with open-work of such beauty and delicacy as no 
amount of labor with scissors and needle could imitate ;” and, what is 
really amazing, is the fact that these articles can be produced to sell 
at retail at fifteen cents each, But if petticoats and table-cloths, cur- 
tains, etc., can be made of paper, if a material like leather can be pro- 
duced from this substance, why may we not expect in time to have 
our coats and trousers made of it? Why may we not be able to go 
about “ paper clad ”’—with paper hat, in paper shoes, with paper coat 
and trousers, furnished without in paper, and fortified in our pocket- 
books with Uncle Sam’s good-looking paper money? The cost, more- 


over, of such an outfit (without the pocket-book) would be so trifling | 


that luxurious people could have an entire new suit every day, and 
even economical persons adorn themselves afresh as often as once a 
week, The “paper age” promises to revolutionize our social habits 
in not a few particulars. 


Mommsen, the German historian of Rome, depicts the char- 
acter of the Romans at the beginning of their national decline in 
terms which are startlingly applicable to the condition of our own so- 
ciety, at least in our great cities. He says: “ Money, and nothing 
but money, became the watchword with high and low. Men did not, 
if possible, steal outright, but all shifts seemed allowable in order to 
attain rapidly to riches—plundering and begging, cheating on the part 
of contractors, and swindling on the part of speculators, usurious 
trading in money and in grain, even the turning of purely moral rela- 
tions, such as friendship and marriage, to economic account. Mar- 
riage, especially, became, on both sides, a matter of mercantile specu- 
lation ; marriages for money were common, and it appeared necessary 
to refuse legal validity to the presents which the spouses made to 
each other.” 





Art, Hlusic, and the Drama. 


N\ R. F. T. PALGRAVE, in a lecture on “‘ The Practical Laws of 
+ Decorative Art,” says: ‘‘In decoration, our ornament must ob- 
viously spring from the necessities of the position; it must follow the 
exigencies of the article decorated, from a palace wall to a cottage salt- 
cellar; placing itself always, as it were, in a subordinate position, and 
taking especial care never to efface the proper object of what it decorates. 
This, as you see, is rather a principle of limitation than of inspiration ; 
it enables us rather to perceive what we should avoid than what we 
should do; itis a principle of moderation and reserve. Thus, taking 
earthenware as one great field for decoration from the earliest ages, we 
may now feel why the Greeks, our great masters in propriety, so care- 
fully preserve the form of their vases. The material rendered it easy to 
obtain beauty of form, and they thus took every care to retain the 
greatest amount of this, admitting only that degree of variety which 
was consistent with it. I believe I may say that, among the thousands 
of their earthenware vessels which have descended to us, one can 
hardly find a grotesque shape adopted for the sake of grotesqueness ; 
hardly ever even a square or angular form. If you consider how earth- 
enware is made, the principle of this latter peculiarity—a principle, like 
most of those obeyed by the Greeks in their art, equally refined and 
homely—becomes evident at once. Earthenware is turned on a wheel ; 
and hence that rule of propriety to the material which I am trying to 
illustrate forbade the use of a form which was less perfectly to be 


reached, and which deviated from the nature of the material. A similar | 


reason appears to have dictated the extreme sobriety of coloring and 





simplicity in the choice of subject, which not less characterize their 
vases. It was not that they were unacquainted with brilliant pigments, 
or with such subjects as we see on modern china—landscapes, wreaths 
of flowers, and the like. But the Greeks felt that, beautiful as these 
ornaments might be in themselves, or in their place, they were apt to 
interfere with the decorative character of vase-painting ; that they dis- 
tract the eye from the pure form, which, as I have said, was legitimately 
the first consideration in a fictile object; and that they cannot well be 
arranged without looking rather like a picture upon a vase than a speci- 
men of vase-painting. Turn now to modern decorative art in this 
sphere. We find at once that these simple principles of propriety have 
disappeared, So far trom that adherence to the form as the first law 
(because the law most closely connected with the material), it is difficult 
to find a form, beautiful in itself, in any eminent or exquisite degree, 
among the thousands of costly vases produced by Chelsea or Sévres, 
Dresden or Vienna. On the contrary, the ambition of the makers 
seems always to have been to produce, not new forms of appropriate 
beauty, but new forms any how, and at any price. . . . A similar criti- 
cism may be made upon color-decorations, Here it is the pride of the 
artist to contradict that rule of subordination which (as part of the 
larger law of propriety) is fundamental to decorative art. He tries to 
paint a group or a landscape, not as a decoration, but as a picture ; to 
give it independent merit, and make you admire it, not as the ornament 
of a jug, but as a work of fine art. And the result uniformly is some- 
thing which a true artist, or a man trained in fine art, looks at with a 
smile or a shrug, and which he feels to be truly worse (as progressively 
receding from true principle) the more perfectly it is executed. 

** Let ornament be ornament,” Mr. Palgrave tells us. ‘“ This defini- 
tion,”’ he says, “‘is amere play of words, unless we clearly keep in view the 
limitations which it implies, and the purposes which it points out. But, 
having tried to establish some of these, I may briefly note afew more appii- 
cations of the principle. One, which is frequently neglected, is, that dee- 
orative borders to books, wall-papers, earthenware, and the like, should 
be treated simply as patterns, without shading ; for shading expresses 
independence of the surface decorated ; that, though natural forms may be 
cautiously followed in detail (as the shapes of leaves), yet the arrange- 
ment must be symmetrical; there must be nothing to suggest structure 
or tangibility. These rules (which are often alluded to by writers on 
art, but not often grounded upon principle, as rules of ‘ abstract’ or 
‘conventional’ treatment) will exclude many modern and some medizval 
decorations ; carpets or paper covered with flowers like Nature, pictures 
impressed on the covers of books, «nd berders, after the German fash- 
ion, imitating wood-work with interlaced lines.” 


The exterior of the new opera-house at Paris is ornamented or other- 
wise decorated by a sculptured group of female figures by M. Carpeaux. 
Some folks admire these models; others, more puritanic, illustrate their 
objections to over-display of the feminine form by throwing ink-bottles 
at the marble figures and casting at the base letters threatening demoli- 
tion. An enterprising photographer recently focussed his camera upon 
them, and might have profited by the result, but that M. Carpeaux laid 
violent hands upon the negatives and positives. The photographer 
went to work again, and again the fruit of his skill was seized, this time 
by an assignee of the sculptor’s copyright. Then followed legal pro- 
ceedings. The tribunal decided that M. Carpeaux, having sold his 
sculpture without reservation, had retained no copyright, and was con- 
sequently in the wrong. He is ordered to pay damages. 


Signor Mario has been very successful at St. Petersburg. At the 
termination of the ‘t Huguenots” he was called out before the curtain 
twenty-five times, amid shouts of “ Viva! viva!’ and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, shawls, hats, and every thing that could be waved. He re- 
ceived from the public three handsome gifts—a large crown, with an in- 
scription in gold; a massive gold plate, engraven, “ A. Mario, ses admi- 
rateurs, Pétersbourg, 1870;” and a beautiful silver épargne—besides 
bouquets without number. On leaving the theatre, the crowd followed 
him to his own house. 


We are always glad to see the old comedies announced for revival at 
Wallack’s Theatre. It is the only theatre that succeeds in satisfactorily 
presenting the comedies of the old school, and, did not its manager in- 
dulge us occasionally in this way, a class of plays and dramatic charac- 
ters would pass from the New-York stage altogether. Among the re- 
cent revivals is Knowles’s “‘ Love Chase,” which, falling into the hands 
of very good actors, has been a success. 


A new burlesque, at the Strand Theatre, London, called “ Sir George 
and the Dragon; or, We are Seven,” is described as being “ wholly in 
the riotously comic vein; there are male creatures in petticoats, and 
young ladies with the smallest quantities of those garments ; there are 
music-hall ditties and break-downs; there is a comic bull-fight, which 
is a rare exhibition of practical fun ; and altogether ‘Sir George’ is nC 
| kid-gloved burlesque, but one full of wild, ridiculous food for laughter.” 
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Mr. J. 8S. Clarke, having returned from England, is now playing at 
Booth’s Theatre in this city. Mr. Clarke’s ‘ Toodles”’ is somewhat 
unsatisfactory after the late Mr. Burton’s unctuous rendition of this part ; 
but his “ Major Wellington de Boots,” in “A Widow Hunt,” exhibits 
rare and very original comic humor. 





Rliseellann. 





The Foul Fiend. 


STORY is circulating in the papers to this effect: A young lady in 
A Boston or its vicinity, had set her heart upon going to a public ball, 
and expected her lover, who is designated as ‘ J.,”? and who boarded with 
her parents, to accompany her. Her parents objected to her going to 
the ball, especially in company with “J.,”’ but she said she was deter- 
mined to go, and, that if she could not go with “ J.,”’ she would “ accept 
the company of the devil should he offer to attend her.’ On the night 
of the ball she slipped out of the house in proper trim, except that she 
had to buy boots for the occasion ; and, having procured these, she was 
returning to put them on, when she met ‘ J.,” as she supposed, and he 
persuaded her to go with him to the ball at once, and change her boots 
in the ladies’ dressing-room. ‘J.’ was her partner in the first dance, 
but afterward disappeared until supper-time, then suddenly presented 
himself, with rather frivolous excuses for his absence, and invited her 
down to the supper-room. Offended by his neglect, she said she would 
return home at once, and he attended her thither. Very little was said 
by either party until they had nearly reached the house, when “ J.”’ in- 
formed his companion that he was not going in; and presenting her 
with a beautiful pearl-handled penknife, and asking her when she used 
it to think of him, he suddenly left her. The girl, on telling her moth- 
er all that had passed, was astounded at learning that “‘ J.”” had not been 
out of the house since early nightfall, and had gone to bed before the 
hour at which the ball began. The girl refused to believe it, but, after 
some discussion, her mother took her to J.’s” room, and there he was 
seen calmly and profoundly sleeping. Nothing more could be said, and 
the daughter retired for the night. A strange sound shortly afterward 
brought the mother to the girl’s chamber, and she was found with her 
throat cut with the penknife given to her by her companion at the ball. 
She lingered until noon, and then died, declaring that, remembering 
what she had said in her determination to go to the dance, she used the 
knife because she was overwhelmed by horrible suspicions as to who it 
was that, personating “ J.,”” became her partner. The English journals 
copy this story with due gravity, and the Pall Mall Gazette says: 
““ Whether it is true or not, it will or ought to make young ladies in fu- 
ture more cautious in their language ; nor is it half so strange or horrible 
as an event which is stated to have occurred at a country ball in England 
a few years ago, which we have no reason to believe is a pure fiction. 
A young lady being blamed by her mother for refusing to dance with 
a gentleman possessing vast wealth, but who was personally disagreea- | 
ble to her, remarked that ‘she would as soon dance with the devil.’ 
She had hardly uttered the words when a gentleman clothed in black 
stood before her, and offered her his arm. With a reproachful glance 
at her mother, which the latter never forgot, she accepted the invitation | 
of the stranger, with whom she commenced to waltz. The other couples, 
by some strange instinct, ceased dancing, and all eyes in the room were 
turned on the young lady and her mysterious partner as faster and faster 
they whirled to the sound of the music—still faster—until they almost 
became invisible in their unnatural activity. Then came a noise like a 
clap of thunder, then a sulphureous smell; the gentleman in black was 
missing, and the young lady lay dead on the floor.” 








A Child's Letter. 


Mark Twain publishes the following letter from a girl eight years old, 
with the remark that it was the only letter he ever got that had any in- 
formation in it: 





“Sr. Louts, 1865. 
““Unele Mark, if you was here I could tell you about Moses in the | 
bulrushes again, I know it better now. Mr. Sowberry has got his leg 
broke off a horse. He was riding it on Sunday. Margaret, that’s the | 
Maid, Margaret has taken all the spittoons and slop buckets and old | 
jugs out of your room, because she says she don’t think you are | 
coming back any more, you have been gone too long. Sissy McEl- | 
roy’s mother has got another little baby. She has them all the time. 
I have got a new doll, but: Johnny Anderson pulled one of the legs out. 
Miss Duxenbury was here yesterday ; I gave her your picture, but she 
didn’t want it. My eat has got more kittens—Oh! you can’t think— 
twice as many as Lottie Belden’s. And there’s one, such a sweet little 
buff one with a short tail, and I named it for you. All of them’s got 
names now—General Grant, and Halleck, and Moses, and Margaret, and 
Deuteronomy, and Capt. Semmes, and Exodus, and Leviticus, and Hor- 
ace Greeley—all named but one,,and I am saving it because the one I | 


| 
| 
| 


named for you’s been sick all the time since, and I reckon itll die. [It 
appears to be mighty rough on the short-tailed kitten for naming it for 
me. I wonder how the reserved victim will stand it?] Uncle Mark, I 
do believe Hattie Caldwell likes you, and I know sbe thinks you are 
pretty, because I heard her say nothing could hurt your good looks— 
nothing at all—she said, even if you were to have the small-pox ever so 
bad, you would be just as good looking as you were before. And ma 
says she is ever so smart. [Very.] So no more this time, because Gen- 
eral Grant and Moses are fighting. ANNIE.” 

Twain adds: ‘I consider that a model letter—an eminently readable 
and entertaining letter, and, as I said before, it contains more matter of 
interest and real information than any letter ever received from the East. 
I had rather hear about cats at home and their truly remarkable names, 
than listen to a lot of stuff about people Iam not acquainted with, or 
read ‘The Evil Effects of the Intoxicating Bowl,’ illustrated on the 
back with the picture of a ragged scallawag pelting away right and left 
in the midst of his family with a junk-bottle.”’ 


Something New! 


[The ‘* Bulletin de la Socicté de 0 Acclimatation” recently contained an 
article in which the kangaroo was highly recommended as a new source of 
animal food, adding that these animals thrive well in Europe.] 

Come, housewives all, the tidings greet, 
In ordering dinners something new— 
A novelty in beasts to eat— 
The kangaroo—the kangaroo ! 


Oh, beef and mutton—mutton, beef! 
Incessant boil, and bake, and stew! 

A change at last—oh, glad relief !— 
The kangaroo—the kangaroo! 

The beast—and thereby hangs a tail— 
Supplies with beatific glue 

Such soup, that turtle e’en turns pale, 
By kangaroo—by kangaroo ! 


A different dinner cooks oft wish 
For every day, the whole year through : 
They’ve now for leap-year’s extra dish 
The kangaroo—the kangaroo ! 
Of beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork, 
We've had enough and plenty, too! 
Hail, then, fresh work for knife and fork— 
The kangaroo—the kangaroo! 


Brilliant Conversation. 


Half a dozen clever men, when they get together, almost inevitably 
begin to aim at brilliant conversation ; and brilliant conversation, as a 
general rule, is execedingly tiresome. We sometimes lament the loss 
of the art, and wish that we could have heard Johnson and Burke call- 
ing out each other’s powers. The wish is natural enough; yet I have 


| little doubt that, if any conversation was written down precisely as it 


was spoken, and not as it ought to have been spoken, it would be 
seareely possible to read it. The successful hits have come down to us, 
while the failures have perished ; and we rashly infer that the surviving 
gains are a fair sample of the average staple. The inference is surely 
wrong. Boswell'is always sneering at Goldsmith for his efforts to cut in 
and shine in the conversation, and laughs at the blunders which ensued 
when he happened to sueceed. Goldsmith’s biographers have been very 
indignant, and have tried to prove that he was really brilliant—as 
though they knew better than those who had talked to him over a 
hundred dinner-tables. The true line of defence, it seems to me, would 
be different. I should admit that Goldsmith’s talk was silly and blun- 
dering, and claim it as a merit. Who does not sympathize with the 
efforts of a sociable man to break down a monopoly of talk, and still 
more with the desire to substitute a little wholesome nonsense for sen- 
tentious epigrams and ponderous witticisms? I have, I confess, a weak- 
ness for Johnson, which rather struggles against my convictions ; but I 
have a strong impression that Goldsmith’s blundering was a pleasant 
relief even to the great doctor’s vigorous hard-hitting, and still more 
decidedly that it was better than nine-tenths of the talk which gen- 
erally affects to be brilliant. 


Jumping into Matrimony. 


Marriage is unquestionably as decided a turning-point in human des- 
tiny as can be. It is, however, a turning-point which, least of all, 
should be left to mere blind chance. Yet mere blind chance often 
rules the result. Everybody now recollects how Lord Byron staked on 
a toas-up whether he should make his offer to Miss Milbanke or not. 
Mr. Grant asserts that there is an English duke =ow living, who wrote 
the following letter, when marquis, to a friend with whom he had agreed 
to inspect some carriages in Long Acre: “It will not be necessary to 
meet me to-morrow to go to Long Acre to look for a carriage. From a 
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remark made by the duke ”’ (his father) “‘ to-day, I fancy I am going to be 
married.”” Not only had the marquis left his father to choose a bride 
for him, and to make the other necessary matrimonial arrangements, 
but, when the intimation was made to him by the duke that the future 
marchioness had been fixed on, he seemed to view the whole affair as if 
it had been one which did not concern him in the least. We have a sim- 
ilar anecdote of the late Duke of Sutherland: ‘‘ On the morning of the 
day of his marriage, a friend of his found him leaning carelessly over 
the railing at the edge of the water in St. James’s Park, and throwing 
crumbs of bread to the ducks. His friend, surprised to see him at such 
a place, and so engaged, within two hours of the appointed time for his 
marriage to one of the first women in England—one in whose veins the 
blood of the Howards flowed—exclaimed, ‘ What, you here to-day! I 
thought you were going to be married this morning?’ ‘ Yes,’ was his 
answer, given with the most perfect nonchalance, and throwing a few 
more crumbs to the ducks, without moving from the railing on which 
he was leaning—‘ yes, I believe 1 am.’ ” 


The Skeletons of Solferino. 


An Italian society has been formed for the purpose of exhuming and 
classifying the bones of the soldiers who fell upon the battle-fields of 
Solferino and San Martino, which will afterward be symmetrically ar- 
ranged in the mortuary chapels erected on the grounds. Already seven 
hundred and fifty-one trenches have been opened, out of which eleven 
thousand skeletons have been taken. The bones are placed in covered 
enclosures, where they are separated and arranged under the direction 
of three doctors. The sight of these immense piles of skulls, thigh- 
bones, ete., many of them perforated with balls, and shattered and 
twisted by the engines of destruction, would sicken the heart of the 
greatest admirer of military prowess and glory. What an amount of 
human cruelty and human suffering do these poor, ghastly remains pre- 
sent ! and what « sad reverse to the triumph and trophies of war! To 
satisfy the ambition of a few calculating statesmen, those victims fought 
and fell; and with them the fond hopes of many a proud mother have 
forever been extinguished. Among this large number of Austrians, 
French, and Italians—friends and foes, buried indiscriminately in the 
same trenches—only three skeletons could be identified by the medals 
and rings they wore—viz., those of Lapourelle, captain of the Volti- 
geurs ; Bourdin, sergeant of the hundredth regiment of the line; Chas- 
seroux, captain. 


An Irish Legend. 


A popular Irish legend relates that our Lord, walking with St. Peter, 
asked for admittance into a peasant’s hut for the night, where they were 
most hospitably received. When leaving the next morning, St. Peter, 
with that. forwardness of initiative of which the Gospels give so many 
instances, urges his Master to reward the peasant’s hospitality. ‘ ‘I 
think not. It is better as it is,’ was the reply.” ‘‘‘ It’s a shame for you,’ 
says St. Payter’’—the story is supposed to be told by an Irish peasant 
—** you ‘must do something for him’’’—an admirable dramatic touch, 


, showing how well the charaeter of St. Peter is understood, and how 


ly iti is realized Dp Sthe egmmon people. Whereupon our 
way, and tplls his effitertainer to look in a certain place, where 
id a sum of money. The next year our Lord and St. Peter 
by the same spot, and find a grand castle in the place of the hut. 
pe for a night’s lodging, telling that they are the same travellers 
Feceived it a year ago, but the powdered footman comes back with 
a shiagp refusal, saying the place is no hotel, and slams the door in their 
Mexwhereupon, after a brief silence, ‘‘ says our Lord to St. Payter, ‘7 
téuld you s.’”’ Both the unconscious and the conscious elements of 
The dictatorial urgency of 
Sty Peter’s impulsiveness, and the childlike triumph of the retort with 
which the Divine Master impresses his superior wisdom on the blunder- 
ing apostle, are curious enough instances of the colloquial familiarity 
with. which religious ideas are treated in popular legends of this class. 







Diamond-fields at the Cape of Good Hope. 


The diamond-fields of the Cape of Good Hope are now recognized to 
be the most extensive in the known world, embracing an area of no less 
than one thousand square miles. In all parts of this territory diamonds 
of extraordinary size and beauty have been found; but at a place called 
Likatlong, near the frontier of the states of Orange River, they are es- 
pecially abundant. They are concealed at a slight depth beneath the 
soil, and vary in weight from half a carat to one hundred and fifty carats. 
A diamond found in the property of M. Hochstetcer, the Austrian con- 
sul, was of the finest water, and weighed thirty carats. Another, weigh- 
ing forty-six carats, was recently sold in London for five thousand one 
hundred and twenty pounds. The stone of one hundred and fifty carats 
was unfortunately broken, several of its fragments weighing over twenty 
carats each. M. Mauch, who recently ascended the Vaal River, has dis- 


covered another diamond-mine, which at the same time produces gar- 
nets, topazes, and other precious stones. 


If diamonds from the Cape 





aintieirees 
continue long to arrive in such quantities as at present, the supply will 
exceed the demand, and they will, as a matter of course, be lowered 
in value. 

A Sleepless Secretary. 


The following story is told of Sir Evan Nepean, formerly under-sec- 
retary of state of Great Britain: One summer-night he was affected with 
an unaccountable sleeplessness, and, being quite weary of lying awake, 
he got up, dressed, and went out at 3 a. m., strolling aimlessly, more 
from daily habit than any thing else, down to the Home-Office. Enter- 
ing his private room, his eye caught the following entry in a memoran- 
dum-book: “ A reprieve to be sent to coiners ordered for execution at 
York.”” Although he knew that he had done his own part of the busi- 
ness, he was seized with a nervous uneasiness, fancying that perhaps 
the other people had not done theirs. The feeling was so strong upon 
him that he called up the chief clerk in Downing Street, who said that 
he had sent it to the clerk of the crown, whose business it was to for- 
ward it to York. “But have you his receipt and certificate that it is 
gone?” “No.” “Then let us go at once to his house in Chancery 
Lane.” They did so, and found him in the act of stepping into his gig 
for a country holiday. He had forgotten the reprieve, and left it locked 
up in his desk. The fleetest express procurable was dispatched, and 
reached York just as the criminals were mounting the cart. 


Cashmere Shawls. 


In the first place, they do not all come from Cashmere. A consider- 
able proportion of this manufacture is now carried on in British terri- 
tory. Between thirty and forty years ago, it was entirely confined to 
Cashmere. But a terrible famine visited the land, and in consequence 
numbers of the shawl-weavers emigrated to the Punjab, and settled in 
Umritzur, Nurpur, Dinangar, Tilaknath, Jelapur, and Loodianah, in all 
of which places the manufacture continues to flourish. The best shawls 
of Punjab manufacture are made at Umritzur, which is also an emporium 
of the trade. But none of these can compete with the best shawls made 
in Cashmere itself. This is partly because the Punjab manufacturers 
are not able to obtain the finest species of wool, and partly on account 
of the inferiority of their dyeing, the excellence of which, in Cashmere, 
is attributed to some chemical peculiarity in the water. The adultera- 
tion of the best wool with that of inferior kinds has been largely prac- 
tised of late years, and dealers have made many complaints on the 
subject. One of the worst effects of this adulteration is the shrinking 
of those portions of the garment in which it is employed after exposure 
to the action of water. 


Pigeon-shooting in Palestine. 


The common wood-pigeon congregates in winter in the forests of 
Gilead, east of the Jordan, in countless myriads; the flocks darken the 
air with their clouds, which rival those of the passenger-pigeon of 
America. The ordinary mode employed by the natives for their cap- 
ture is this: A bird is caught with a sort of bird-lime, and then is 
blinded by the simple contrivance of a small feather pointed and run 
through both eyelids. The captive is then plaeed in a conspicuous spot 
at the end of a branch, without any further restraint. He sits without 
uttering any cry, but continually flapping his wings, yet never venturing 
to leave his perch. The birds in the neighborhood are soon attracted, 
and, as they come round to offer their condolence, or to investigate the 
cause of this strange behavior, they are brought down in dozens by the 
ambushed sportsmen, who return home in a few hours laden with as 
many carcasses as they can carry, and bringing the decoy-bird with 
them, usually perched on the head of one of the company. Peas are 
thrown down his throat to keep him in condition, and it is said that 
one decoy will suffice for several weeks’ pigeon-hunting, without even 
withdrawing the skewer from the eyelid. 





Varieties. 


CURIOUS and sombre incident is reported from the gaming-table 
of Kothen, in the principality of Anhalt. A middle-aged man 
entered the room, and sat down to play. After a run of great luck, his 
winnings had augmented to the sum of a thousand ducats—equal to 
nearly five hundred pounds sterling—which the croupier pushed over to 
him. The fortunate gambler did not appear very anxious to have the 
gold and notes, and made no response when asked if he wished to con- 
tinue playing. One of the servants of the establishment touched him 
upon the shoulder to draw attention to the unheeded winnings and to 
the croupier’s question, but the man remained strangely immovable, 
and, when they came to look closer, they found that he was dead. 


There is a man in the vicinity of Cedar Keys, Florida, who has 
twenty-two children living. The family subsist principally on fish and 
oysters. They have never had a plate nor a cup and saucer in their 
house. In lieu of cups, they use gourds and shells, They help them- 
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selves to the cooked fish or oysters from a common large dish, and each 
member of the family uses his or her own jack-knife for that purpose. 
These articles of diet are spread on corn-bread, which they make them- 


selves, and then they consume the plate as well as the food on it. In. 


this way the washing of dishes is wholly obviated. The family are all 
healthy, and are more robust than graceful. 


Great frauds have recently come to light in England, practised by the 
collectors of advertisements, in misrepresenting the circulation of maga- 
zines and papers for which advertisements were solicited. In some cases 
the publishers themselves were found to be parties to the deception. An 
actual circulation of seventeen thousand was set forth as forty thousand. 
Another, of thirty thousand, was declared to be sixty thousand. We 
are afraid there are parties nearer home who are guilty of the same dis- 
honest practices. 


The Rev. George Gilfillan, well known as a writer, is under trial for 
heresy in the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, because he de- 
nies the dogma of the eternal damnation of non-clect infants, and that 
the heaven and the earth were created in six literal days. The real ob- 
jection to him, however, seems to be that he does not show sufficient 
respect for the standards, making vague and general charges against 
them as a whole. 


A Baltimore correspondent writes: ‘‘ Thunder sours milk and kills 
oysters. You may load a vessel to its utmost capacity ; start for market, 
and one good round clap of thunder will kill every oyster in the vessel 
immediately. Pounding with an axe upon the deck of a vessel when 
oysters are thereon, or pounding upon the side of a vessel with a heavy 
weight, will kill every oyster that feels the jar.” 


The theatrical ‘“‘ dragons’ generally do more damage to themselves 
than to any one else. Lately, at the Surrey Theatre, the dragon, who 
was to make a snort of defiance as St. George entered, was provided with 
a supply of squibs within his mask. But the powder went off the wrong 
way, terribly scorching the face of the actor, and causing serious injuries 
to his eyes. 


An English judge once addressed a criminal, who had been sen- 
tenced to death for uttering a forged one-pound note, in this wise: ‘I 
trust that, through the merits and mediation of our Blessed Redeemer, 
you may there experience that mercy which a due regard to the credit 
of the paper currency of the country forbids you tv hope for here.”’ 


One of the oddest defences on record has just been made at Ham- 
burg by a man who had murdered his wife from motives of jealousy. 
According to his own account, he had not murdered her, but * had 
killed her in a fair and honorable duel, as he had placed a pistol in her 
hand, and told her to shoot at him.” 


A letter from Heidelberg says that, when German students get 
drunk, they are entirely satisfied if they can succeed in getting each 
other home; but, when Americans get drunk, they insist on whipping 
out the whole beer-house, and seeing the establishment properly closed 
up before they leave. 


A resident of —— recently ordered a cabinet-maker of this city to 
make him two magnificent book-cases, and to have them filled with 
volumes bound in style to match them. He added, in a postscript, 
that he was not particular as to what books were selected, but would 
like Mr. Waverley's novels, ag he had heard them highly spoken of. 


Miss Mitford, writing of a certain authoress, says: ‘‘ She is ugly, of 
course ; all literary ladies are so, I never met one in my life (except 
Miss Jane Porter, and she is rather passée) that might not have served 
for a scarecrow to keep the birds from the cherries. It’s a prodigiously 
strange and disagreeable peculiarity.” 


Shopiere, Wisconsin, is a perplexing problem to the spelling mind 
of the country. The postmaster there writes to us that he has a list of 
one hundred and eighty-five different ways in which the name has been 
spelled upon mail matter arriving at his office, and expects soon to have 
at least two hundred variations. 


A Cincinnati lady, who recently found the gas escaping in her ser- 
vant’s chamber, asked her if she had blown it out instead of turning it 
off, and was told that she was not so green as all that; she had only 
turned it on again a little, that it might be easier lighted in the morn- 
ing. 


The sportsmen on the west coast of Florida discover where the 
oyster-beds are by drifting along the coast in a small boat on a cloudy 
day. When they are drifting over an oyster-bed, they hear a clicking 
like that produced when a telegraph-instrument is in operation. 


The death is announced of Moscheles, the once famous pianist and 
composer, and the tutor of Thalberg and Mendelssohn. For nearly a 
quarter of a century he had been director of the Conservatoire at 
Leipsic. 





The Archdeacon of Bruges mentions a gentleman who was so thor- 
ough a gamester, that he left in his will an injunction that his Lones 
should be made into dice, and his skin prepared so as to be a covering 
for dice-boxes. 


Ninety-seven daily newspapers are issued in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. In London, eleven morning and seven evening; in the provinces, 
fifty-two ; in Scotland, ten; in Ireland. fourteen: in Wales, two; in the 
Channel Islands, one. 


In the square of St. Mark, at Venice, there is a clock, and two bronze 
men strike the hours on a bell. One day an inquisitive stranger put his 
head between the hammer and the bell, and the bronze man knocked 
his brains out. 


Children must be scarce and valuable in San Francisco. The city 
government has been asked to pay one hundred aud twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to the parents of a little girl who was killed by a fire- 
engine. 


James Selby Lewis, a London type-setter, has been proved the right- 
ful heir to an estate in Buckinghamshire which has been in chancery 
ninety-eight years. Strange to say, there is a trifle left of the property— 
about three million pounds. 


A youth asked Count Montrond, the memoir-writer, to teach him the 
art of succeeding in society. ‘‘ Oh, it is simple enough,” said the count. 
“‘ Talk to the middle-aged and young ladies, and listen when the old 
ones talk to you.” 


A Tennessee orator, eulogizing Washington, exclaimed: ‘ His mind 
had a powerful grasp of the future ; if ever a man was non compos mentis, 
Washington was that man !”’ 


Over one hundred young women are at present studying law in this 
country—many in the universities, but more in lawyers’ offices, where 
they pay their tuition-fees by writing. 

In 1865 the Supreme Tribunal of Madrid gave final judgment in a 
suit which had been in litigation for two hundred and forty years. The 
suit involved the succession to the inheritance of Pizarro, 


At Olympia, Washington Territory, in the forty-seventh degree north 
latitude, twenty-two varieties of flowers were found growing in the 
open air on the 10th of January. 

A parson was twitted with taking too long a time over his white tie 
while dressing. ‘It is my duty,’’ he answered, “to attend most care- 
fully to my fold.” 

The woman’s-rights movement has found an unexpected champion 
in the Empress Eugénie, who advocates the election of ladies to the 
French Academy, and particularly that of Mme. George Sand. 


A brother and sister in an Indiana town weigh respectively five hun- 
dred and ninety-three and six hundred and eighty pounds, and the old- 
est is only twenty-one years of age. 

The answer lately given in a French court by a prisoner, accused of 
almost cutting his wife to pieces, was, with a smile, ‘‘ Well, Monsieur le 
President, you know every one has his little fuiling.”’ 

““ Why do you call me Birdie, my dear?”’ inquired a wife of her hus- 
band. ‘“ Because,’ was the answer, “ you are always associated in my 
mind with a bill.” 





The Museum, 


dig study of vegetable life, in respect to size, presents curious con- 
trasts. While some plants have stalks visible only under the 
microscope, others attain such gigantic dimensions as the well-known 
big California trees. Old authors, in describing Germany, declare that 
there were once trees in that country from the trunks of which boats 
were made capable of holding thirty men. According to some travel- 
lers, there exists, in the neighborhood of Constantinople, an enormous 
lime-tree, the trunk of which is one hundred and fifty feet in cireum- 
ference. The Rev. J. Ray, an English author of a work on botany, 
speaks of an oak existing in Germany of such dimensions that it was 
transformed into a citadel. Probably this story, shorn of its extrava- 
gance, means that the tree had been at some time converted into a 
guard-house. There is a tree still standing in Normandy, known as the 
chapel-oak of Allonville, in which there is an altar dedicated to the 
Virgin, where on certain days mass is said. The ample hollow of the 
tree not only furnishes an oratory, but above this a sleeping-room has 
been scooped out, in which permanently resides an anchorite. The tree 
is held in very great veneration by all the people of that section. But 
the marvel of the vegetable kingdom, in respect to colossal dimensions, 
is the famous chestnut-tree growing on the lower slope of tna. This 
tree has a circumference of one hundred and ninety feet. A house, 
which shelters a shepherd and his flock, has been built in the immense 
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hollow of its trunk. The famous “ big tree’’ of California was one hun- , (four hundred and ninety feet) of the other vegetable giants we have 
dred.and thirty feet in cireumference, but its height was far in excess | mentioned. 










































Chapel Oak in Normandy. 
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NOW READY. NOTICE. 


LO | A | : “RALPH THE HEIR,” by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, is now pub- { 
. It appears in Supplements, once 


lishing in APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 








A NOVEL a month, the first issued being with Number FoRTY-THREE. 
By the Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, “THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD,” by CHartes 
LATE PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN. | Dickens, is also now publishing in this JOURNAL, each monthly 


| part, as published in England, issued with one number of the 


—TERENTIUS. be i of 
JOURNAL complete. Part First appeared with Journal No. 50. 


** Nésse hec omnia salus est adolescentulis.’ 


After’ a silence of twenty-three years (his last work, “‘ Tancred,” was published 


in 1847), this eminent English Novelist reappears with a work in his best style. be 
“ Lothair™ has all the brilliant wit, the keen and sparkling satire, and the refined | “THE THREE BROTHERS,” so far as printed in the JouR- 
y REE ia { ar as ‘ 


grace, of the most popular of its predecessors. It deals with current topics of the at 
deepest interest—with Fenianism, Ritualism, the Catholic Question, the intrigues | NAL up to Jan. Ist, has been published in pamphlet-form, and will be 


of the Jesuits, etc., ete. mailed to any address, post-paid, on receipt of thirty cents. 
In cloth, 12mo, price 82.00; and in octavo, paper covers, nae: 
peice $1.00. “THE LADY OF THE ICE,” by James DE MILLE, was com 


menced in Number Fifty-three of the JouRNAL, and will be completed 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers. in thirteen numbers. 


*.* Mailed, post-free, on receipt of price. 





